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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpode of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


HE Summer School of Theology of Harvard Unis 
versity will be opened on the 2d of July. All 
the lecturers announced are expected to keep their 
appointments excepting Father Kerby, who, dis- 
abled by sudden illness, will be unable to give his 

lectures. For the year 1901 the session is to be devoted to 
the single subject of ‘‘ The Christian Minister’s Relation to 
Social Questions.’ The lectures of the first hour each day 
will, for the most part, deal with economic questions related 
to the subject, those of the second hour with ethical and 
theological topics, while the lectures of the third hour will 
treat mainly of practical suggestions for social amelioration 
and reform. It is expected that most of the lectures will 
be followed by informal conferences. .’Twenty-two lecturers 
appear during the session of the school, who will treat the 
general subject from many different points of view. All 
who are interested in social topics will find at Cambridge a 
unique opportunity to gain wisdom from careful thinkers. 
The School will be amply and pleasantly accommodated at 
the Phillips Brooks House. 
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Epucation is for what? The old standards no longer 
apply; the old answers to this question are already forgotten. 
The children of the people want education, and the people 
are in a’ wonderful way preparing to give it to them. But 
nobody. knows just how the sons and daughters of the people 
can now be educated in such a way that, when the middle of 
the century is reached, they will say in gratitude that the 
work of their fathers, their mothers, and their teachers, was 
well done. Once it was easy to say that the higher educa- 
tion fitted men to be the teachers and leaders of the rest; 
but, now that any motorman may give to. his boy or his girl 
a better education than was once given to the president of 
a college, we see that the ends of education have become 
more broad and, therefore, are different. What is the educa- 
tion that will fit our children for the tasks, the duties, and 
the pleasures of common life? The majority of those who 
aré now being Sdilcated' cs cannot become distinguished leaders, | 
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They will be plain, steady workers in all the business of 
life,— husbands, wives, citizens of ordinary degree. It is 
plain that one whose sole function was to teach Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, mathematics, and philosophy did not need to con- 
sider the value of these studies in common life. His business 
was to teach them, and he was properly educated who could 
teach with skill and success. But what is a boy to do with 
Greek, or a girl to do with the Calculus in the common work 
of life? The test is not mere utility, it is the need of a 
choice between innumerable good things; and the choice 
must be determined by the ability and the opportunity to put 
to some use, in actual life, the thing that has been learned in 
school and in college. 
as 


“MEN WANTED,” with the emphasis on the “men,” is 
already the new cry of the new time. This is called the 
age of the boomer and speculator, the promoter, the man who 
can put two and two together and make them count five, 
with watered stock and lying prospectuses. But this plague 
of schemers comes, as such things always do, when great 
things are in motion and great things are being done. The 
schemers are as short-lived as Jonah’s gourd. For the devel- 
opment of a continent, for the government of the people, for 
the reform of abuses, and, above all, for the guidance and 
control of the great currents of force which go into the life 
and work of the people, the demand is for men, honest, 
sagacious, steady, patient, sharp-sighted, and deep-hearted. 
Even the corporations must have them, the colleges must 
have them, the churches demand them, the interests of labor 
demand them, the people cannot get on without them; and 
just now they begin to see how sorely they need .them. 
What the people want and know that they want, they will find 
a way to get. Just now the demand is for men. 
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EVERYTHING for everybody is the law of fair play. But, 
when applied according to the rules of the game, the law 
must really include everything. When used by the robber 
and the shirk, the law of division is partial and unfair, be- 
cause it includes only the things which they happen to want. 
Nature and divine providence do not distribute their gifts in 
that way. The law, never yet fairly applied, means for 
everybody labor, care, and responsibility. It means patience, 
endurance, the disposition to render service, and all the 
painfully won virtues that fit men and women for society 
and the rewards of honest labor. Fair play means for 
every one the right to choose his post of duty and service, 
and, then, the right also to enjoy whatever the world adjudges 
as a suitable return for service rendered. He who is unwill- 
ing to accept his share of care and trouble will have in the 
end but a small share in the more agreeable prizes that are 
distributed to well-doers. They who, because they are 
strong, object to a fair distribution, and attempt to monopo- 
- lize the good things of life without regard to desert and 
to service rendered, fight against a law of society, which be- 
gins to be enforced after a new fashion. Civilization begins 
when submission to the rules of the. game is voluntary, and 
when the wise and strong procure for the weak the fair dis- 
tribution which they accept for themselves. 


st 
Excess of energy is the cause of restlessness and irrita- 
tion of the nerves and the brain, when ‘there is no work at 
hand through which the energy may be expended. Half 
the sin of the world would at once be abated if excess of 
energy could be reduced by honest work or healthful pleas- 
ure. The most hopeless sinners are those who sin through 


weakness. ‘They lie and cheat and deceive and steal, because 
they cannot face the world and fight their own battles, They 
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therefore sneak and crawl through devious ways in darkness 
and in fear. But the stalwart sinners are always within reach 
of easy reform. They sin through the sense of power and the 
enjoyment of its exercise. They take eager delight in the 
control of other men and women. Often they do not so 
much as think of the harm they do, because they enjoy so 
keenly the race, the game, the battle, in which they force 
weaker wills to yield and less virile minds to submit. 
Without reference to the ends of action, the statesman en- 
joys the habit of command, the orator takes delight in the 


energy which he exerts, all good men and women take © 


pleasure when virtue goes out of them for the blessing of 
others. The same instinct guides the political boss, the 
demagogue, the hypnotizing charlatan, and all men and 
women who use their native powers only for their own self- 
ish enjoyment. The preventive measure is worthy work to 
do and enough of it. 


The Armor of Virtue. 


There is an old and very familiar story about Hosea Ballou. 
A man objected to his doctrine of universal salvation, saying, 
“Tf I believed that doctrine, I would lie, steal, get drunk, 
and do everything I pleased.” Mr. Ballou looked him over 
and said: “ Yes, I think you would. You look like it.” Mr. 
Ballou knew, as we know, that pains and penalties have 
some restraining power. Their use is justified by universal 
human experience. When fifty years ago an old-fashioned 
Unitarian in Salem was asked to contribute money for a 
Methodist Mission in Maine, where he owned a large tract 
of land, he willingly complied. ‘Yes, yes, of course I’ll 
subscribe. I don’t believe the doctrine, but I know that 
nothing but hell fire will keep those fellows down there from 
stealing my lumber.” , Pains and penalties have their place ; 
but they are protective, not regenerative. They have filled 
too large a place in the plans made by men to establish 
virtue and discourage vice. They do good, but not the 


highest good. They ward off evil, but not in the most - 


effective way. 

Temptations as commonly described are of two kinds, the 
desires and the objects of desire. But in fact there is only 
one kind of temptation. No object can tempt unless some 
desire goes out after it. Suppose a dozen persons were on 
trial, and before them were passed in review the many 
objects or opportunities or suggestions of what are called 
temptations,— strong drink, opium, ill-gotten gain, the feast 
of the glutton, and all the seductions of the senses. As 
they pass, there will be some in-the line unconscious of them 
all. They will not tempt, because no unlawful desire goes 
out toward them. Some may be armed with virtue at all 
points but one. Some external solicitation matches some 
defect of body or mind; and, possibly to the surprise of the 
person tempted, a truant thought will escape the control of 
the conscience. To some it may be that all these objects 
will be the occasion of temptation because the mind is full 
of lawless desires, and the soul obeys the rule of virtue only 
on compulsion. 

Now in the training of the young the only safe way is so 
to educate the mind that the external suggestion, however 
powerfully made, will not be a temptation, will not draw 
forth an active desire. It is a fact of common observation 
that one youth will walk through a street of saloons without 
a wandering thought or a truant desire, while another youth 
going the same way is beset by devils urging him to excess. 
The difference lies in the minds of the two young men, and 
it is a difference which draws the line between two parts of 
society. On one side of the line is temperance, virtue, 
insensibility to the attraction of vice, and even a protective 
disgust for it, On the other side are those who can be kept 
from vice and crime only by the removal of the objects 
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_* temptation that comes from external things. 
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“witich: excite unlawful desire and the opportunities which 
make indulgence possible. 4 
In any community the only real haskd of virtue and reform 
is the kind of training which makes virtue attractive and 
vice repulsive, which opens the mind to the influences of 
beauty and makes moral ugliness repulsive, which awakens 
noble desires, which will not keep company with vicious 
appetites and mean imaginations, Less and less does 
society depend upon restrictions to maintain the virtue of 
its children, but not yet has enough been trusted to the 
human soul itself. Society has not yet learned the lesson 
that is written large in~-all its experiences that boys, for 
instance, are divided, and can by training be divided, into 
two classes. The one class will go to ruin by the shortest 
road unless held back, threatened, protected, tied up by rule 
and precedent, by threat and reward, until a decent sort of 
social behavior is secured. The other class can be turned 
loose on the face of the earth. In the wickedest spot on 
earth, wherever it may be, they. are as steady and as safe as 
if they were in the company of their sisters in their mother’s 
drawing-room. ‘The “ Brushwood Boy” had learned lots of 
things which ‘‘no fellow could do.” When he had run the 
gauntlet of all the temptations of the East, his mother found 
his mind as clean as a baby’s. We do not enough consider 
that the decencies of society are maintained the world over 
by men and women who are in no way secured against the 
There could 
be no spread of civilization and no hope that it would be- 
come universal if there were not men and women going up 
and down the earth with clean hearts and steady minds, un- 
conscious even of that which some moralists and all prudes 
regard as temptation. 


‘The Social Nature of Religion. 


We give too great attention to the purely individual char- 
acteristics of religion, and too often forget that it is essentially 
social in its nature. The emphasis we put upon personal 
liberty is, to a.large extent, the cause of this failure to 
recognize the fact that worship demands social conditions 
for its true expression. We are religious at all only because 
we are social beings, and we continue in the faith because 
we are able to fortify it with the contagion of other hearts 
and minds. Those not able to communicate with others, 
because of defective senses, do not think their way to faith 
in God or find worship a requirement of their natures. 
Religion is a social inheritance, and not an individual 
achievement; and its nature is the deeper and truer because 

it is dependent on imitation and tradition. 

Worship, as an artistic cultivation and regulation of the 
emotions, is of far greater importance than any amount of 
merely theological instruction. Protestant individualism has 
cost us a recognition of the powerful influence of such wor- 
ship in the cultivation of social motives and ideals, in unify- 
ing the social life, and in bringing the persons of the com- 
munity into accepting the common obligations and duties of 
their social existence. It has thrown the individual upon 

_ his own spiritual resources, made inoperative the tradition of 
human culture and unity in his conduct and life, and taught 
him to live for himself in selfish grasping of all that the 
earth can give him. It has not taught him that the sources 

of his life are in the common life of mankind, or made that 
fact a great illuminative appeal to his imagination, in deter- 
mining his individual character and conduct. 

Modern psychology is pointing out to us more and more 
clearly that metaphysics, rationalism, and high intellectual 
abstractions in the form of theology and creeds, are not 
adapted to the needs of immature minds, whether in children 
or undeveloped adults. For such as these there must be a 
religion of picture, story, symbolism, and poetry, that voices 
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teat in mitisic, and that shows to the senses its inner lessons 
of the spirit. A religion of the emotions is as worthy as a 
religion of the understanding or of science; and no religion 
can be valid for the great majority, or true to the higher 
facts of the universe, that ignores the imagination. The 
great teacher of mankind in ethics and in religion is imita- 
tion, and it appeals to practical life. What we need is 
realized religion, put into the concrete, shown in actual 
practice by men and women. That is how children are 
taught religion, by contact with those who live what they 
believe ; and that is the only genuine manner of reaching 
the undeveloped classes. Perhaps no one ought to be 
religious for the sake of the example it affords, but it is 
certain that very few will be religious without the presence 
of the example. The good life and the devout life carry 
more weight than all the words of the preacliers. 

Not only is the law of imitation of the supremest impor- 
tance, but the law of tradition is of not less significance. 
We are religious because we see it concretely illustrated, and 
also because mankind has been religious through countless 
generations, Nine-tenths of the men and women about us 
have their religion determined for them by tradition, by that 
most subtle spiritual influence that flows out of the social life 
of the race. We do not make our creeds or our spiritual 
ideals, but they are made for us by the generations into 
whose labors we enter as our inheritance. Theoretically, we 
determine our own attitude toward the higher problems of 
life; but, practically, it is determined for us by the social 
group whose life comes closest to our own. The intimacy 
of our dependence upon the social organism of which we 
are a part makes it impossible that we should escape the 
law of tradition, and it would be calamitous for us if we 
could. 

So long as Protestantism continues to insist upon such a 
measure of individualism as it has developed, it is quite 
certain that there will be a large unchurched class. We are 
coming to see that salvation is not a question merely of indi- 
vidual attitude, but quite as much of social fidelity and duty. 
Every child can be taught religion in an effective manner, 
not to cripple him or to make him superstitious, but to make 
him of generous aims and to give him a strong sense of 
social duty. When we recognize the laws of the child’s 
unfoldment to adult life, it will not be difficult to make 
religion a potent force in his character and in his conduct. 
The child must be trained for religion from the beginning, 
however, and as by nature a member of the church, into 
which he will be initiated at the age of adolescence, when he 
needs above all other things such solemn connection of his 
life with the larger life of the race. 

In a profound sense every deep religious experience must 
be of a personal nature, but such experiences do not come 
to many men and women. We have taught them that they . 
are not fit for the church, if they do not have such deep 
inward experiences ;- but we ought to know that they are not 
necessary to all. Because all persons do not need to have 
them, there is an imperative demand that religion shall, be 
social in its nature as well as personal, that the inherited 
faith of tradition shall suffice for those who cannot find their 
way to any other. This does not mean that the old bar- 
barous beliefs shall continue, but that the common faith of 
the group shall be accepted in its practical import, that the 
simple facts of our Christian inheritance shall be brought 
home to all men and women. 

We ought to have outgrown any conception of future hap- 
piness or of future acceptance with God depending on a 
merely personal profession of faith or the notion that we 
can be saved when others perish. We have no right to 
think that there can be any individual happiness here or 
hereafter. Above all things, we need to learn that religion 
is social in its nature, that its sanctions are human and 
universal, that its obligations are to the members of our 
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families, and to all who are in social relations with us. It 
is not less ‘a law of sociology than of religion that we shall 
bear one another’s burdens. We are to glory in the common 
life of the race, knowing that thence come our own life and 
our own inspiration to duty and love. We cannot have 
what others do not share, and whatever we have has been 
created for us by the toil and sacrifice and aspiration of 
others. Our life at every point is linked with that of other 
men and women, and it cannot be separated from theirs. 
The more gladly and willingly we accept the social bonds 
that lay upon us, the richer will be our inheritance from the 
past, and the larger will be our contribution to the future. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Our Tracts. 


Many of our earnest workers make a practice of carrying 
with them, when they go upon their vacations, an assort- 
ment of our tracts. This is a custom of the highest useful- 
ness, and I desire to suggest to every reader of this article 
that he join in this method of imparting our helpful thoughts 
to many people. We have a list of tracts of such varied 
qualities that any person can find among them certain 
treatises which seem to him peculiarly helpful. The tracts 
which one personally likes and indorses are the ones which 
he individually should circulate, because he will then do this 
missionary work with the highest intelligence, and be able 
to foresee to some extent the influence which the tracts 
which he distributes will exert. A considerable addition to 
the list of tracts has been made of late, and I take this occa- 
sion to call special attention to them. In the fourth series, 
No. 116, is a statement of “Our Beliefs, and Some of the 
Reasons for them,” by Rev. James T. Bixby. It is a clear 
and concise statement of our distinctive convictions, com- 
bined with something of an historical statement of the de- 
velopment of Christian doctrines and a list of the world’s 
leaders and benefactors whose lives have been rooted in 
these beliefs of ours.. No. 117 is entitled “An Introduction 
to Unitarianism,” by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., and is to 
be highly commended as a philosophic and fresh presenta- 
tion of our distinctive right to be. 
of Jesus’ Life,” by Rev. Grindall Reynolds, D.D. It is a 
catholic and appreciative picture of the influence of Jesus. 
No. 119 is “ Why go to Church?” by Rev. Herbert H. 
Mott. This tract, placed in the hand of any non-church- 
goer, cannot fail to commend itself as a manly and reason- 
able discussion of the subject. No. 120, ‘‘ The Simplification 
of Life,” by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., is a non-sectarian 
and morally uplifting sermon. No. 121 is entitled “The 
True Basis of Religious Unity,” by Rev. Charles W. Wendte. 
This is of an historical character, discussing the claims of the 
Roman Catbolic Church to Christian supremacy, and also 
the various Protestant theories upon the subject of Unity. 
No. 122 is “The Divinity of Man,” by Rev. George W. 
Kent. This gives a vivid statement of our conception of 
the relation of Jesus to ourselves and to our Father, and 
the possibilities of our lives as the living temples of God. 
No. 123 is God or Man?” a brief examination of the 
doctrine of the deity of Jesus Christ, by Rev. Herbert H. 
Mott. This tract takes the strictly humanitarian ground 
concerning Jesus, and is largely Scriptural in its method of 
argument. Careful interpretations are given of all Biblical 
texts which have any supposed bearing upon the nature of 
Jesus Christ. No. 124 is “The Divine Meaning of Life,” 
by Rev. Richard W. Boynton. This offers to its readers 
gracious inspiration for good living without any special 
stress upon specific doctrines. No. 125 is entitled ‘‘ Bring- 
ing Immortality to Light,” by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 
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Another tract upon immortality is entered in the tenth 
series as No. 4. It is ‘The Victory over Death,” by Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham. In the ninth series, No. ro is entitled 
“The Education of our Boys and Girls,” by President 
Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. This lays great stress upon the 
necessity of definite religious instruction for the young, and 
ought to be very widely circulated among Unitarians and 
among people who are careless in this important matter. In 
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the eleventh series, which is to be given to very brief 


tracts,— some of which are merely leaflets, and none of 
which exceed four small pages in size,—there have been 
already printed the following: No. 1, “Our Thought of 
God,” No. 2, ‘‘God within Us,” and No. 3, “What if We 
Believe in God?” all by Rev. Charles F. Dole; No.'5, “ We 
Need to Know God,” No. 51, ‘What is Heaven?” No. 52, 
“ How to get Eternal Life,” No. 61, ‘Keep the Bible,” No. 
ror, “The True Self is the Best Self,” all by Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, D.D.; No. 53, ‘‘Sureties of Life after 
Death,” by Rev. E. P. Pressey; No. 91, ‘‘ Unitarian Princi- 
ples,” by Rev. H. M. Simmons; No. 92, “The Law of 
Christ, by Rev. E. P. Pressey; No. 93, ‘‘ The Leadership of 
Jesus,” by Rev. F. A. Gilmore. The tracts in the eleventh 
series are available for enclosures in letters and for similar 
informal use. They are especially designed to be given to 
busy people or to others who for any reason cannot be in- 
duced to read the longer tracts. The Association is more 
than glad to supply these and all the earlier tracts in such 
quantities as can be advantageously used by all applicants. 
I hope that very many, in addition to the ministers and the 
Post-office Mission workers, will aid us this summer in the 
wide circulation of these proclamations of the fundamental 
truths of religion. Cuarves E, St. Joun, Secretary. 


Current Copics. 


THE existence of, an interesting international situation was — 


disclosed last week, when the department of the treasury 
made the public announcement that the Russian ambassador, 
Count Cassini, had notified the State department of a recent 
action of the Russian government, imposing the high tariff 
rates of the Russian schedule on American white resin, or 
calafin, galapot, and increasing the rate on American bicycles. 
The ambassador explained that his government had taken 
this step in response to an action of the treasury department, 
under an order of March 9 of this year, applying tariff re- 
strictions against Russian petroleum imported into this coun- 
try. The matter was fully discussed at the cabinet meeting 
last week. Secretary Gage’s policy in the matter was fully 
sustained by his colleagues, and a public statement explain- 
ing his position was authorized by the administration. The 
announcement is. made at St. Petersburg that, in conse- 
quence of the recently applied restrictions against Russian 
petroleum, the Russian government is preparing an entirely 
new tariff schedule on imports of American goods, raising 
the duties materially. 
& 


A NOTE of solemnity was contributed to the tone of the 
commencement season in the colleges and universities of 
the land by the tragic death of Adelbert S. Hay, former 
consul at Pretoria, who fell out of a window of a hotel at 
New Haven, where he had gone to. participate in the 
triennial festivities of his class, Yale, 1898. ‘The accident 
occurred early last Sunday morning. Hon. John Hay, the 
Secretary of State, who is the father of the young man, was 
completely prostrated by the tragic and unexpected manner 
of the taking away of his son; and it was feared for a time 
that the shock had precipitated a fatal crisis in the secre- 
tary’s physical condition. Official messages:of sympathy 
came to the afflicted parents from King Edward VII., Presi- 
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At Yale itself the incident cast a gloom upon 
all the characteristic observances of the academic season, 
and lent a tinge of sadness to President Hadley’s bac- 
calaureate address. 

st 


Goy. AttEen ‘of Porto Rico has issued a proclamation 
summoning the legislature of the island to a special session 
to declare the existence of free-trade relations between Porto 
Rico and the United States. Gov. Allen’s recent reports of 
conditions in Porto Rico have indicated that under the Hol- 
lander Act, now in force in the island, the revenues of the 
island have reached a volume which will place the insular 
government in a position to meet its current expenses with- 
out resorting to a continuance of the tax upon Porto Rican 
exports into the United States. The forthcoming action of 
the Porto Rican legislature is provided for by the Foraker 
Act, which allows two years to test the ability of the island 
to pay its administrative expenses without the imposition of 
a tax upon its external trade. The existence of free trade 
betweén the island and the republic will be declared on July 
4. The impetus to export trade that is expected to result 
from the removal of the restrictions now in force will un- 
doubtedly contribute rapidly to the prosperity of the island. 
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Tue Republican State Convention in Ohio, which began 
its sessions last Monday, attracted national attention because 
of its bearing upon the national campaign of 1904. It be- 
came quite evident, at the very opening of the convention, 
that Senator Hanna, the chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, continues to be the dominant figure among the 
Republican leaders of his State. This ascendency is re- 
garded to mark flim as one of the leading personages for the 
Republican side in the coming national campaign. Senator 
Foraker, Mr. Hanna’s colleague in the United States Senate, 
gave the political note to the convention in a notable speech 
which is generally regarded as a preliminary statement of the 
issues of the party in the struggle to elect a President. Mr. 
Foraker appealed to Ohio and the country to sustain the 
President, upon the ground that his policy, with respect to 
the newly acquired possessions, had accomplished good re- 
sults so far, and that his party must be maintained in power 
in order to enable it to carry out these policies to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

* \ 

An impressive glimpse of the extent to which the foreign 
troops in China, during the recent crisis, violated the laws 
of civilized warfare, is afforded in an official report by 
Major General Adna R. Chaffee, the commander of the 
American expedition in China. Parts of this report were 
made public by the War Department last week. Gen. Chaf- 
fee estimates that, for every Boxer who met his death at the 
hands of the Christian avengers, fifty innocent Chinamen 
were indiscriminately slain, and describes ‘looting in the 
city [of Pekin], uncontrollable foraging in the surrounding 
country, and the seizure by soldiers of everything a China- 
man might have, as vegetables, eggs, chickens, sheep, cattle, 
etc., whether being brought to the city or found on the 
farm, indiscriminate and generally unprovoked shooting of 
Chinamen in city, country, and along the line of march and 
the river.”” The American commander adds that “all this 
did not tend, as was natural, to gain for the troops the con- 
fidence of the masses with whom we had no quarrel, but 
were in need of their labor.” . 

& 


An interesting incident occurred in Prussia on Monday 
of last week, when the French and Austro-Hungarian em- 
bassies observed, with the aid of fifty-five German veteran 
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dent Loubet, and from a multitude of other personages high 
in public life. 
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associations, the dedication on Prussian soil of two monu- 
ments,— one erected by Austria-Hungary in commemoration 


-of the Austrian soldiers who fell in 1796, during the Austro- 


French war, and the other in honor of the French general, 
Marceau, who received a mortal wound in an engagement 
in Rhenish Prussia in 1793. The joint dedication was 
made a striking international event, indicative of the oblit- 
eration of past enmity and the cultivation of a better feeling 
between old foes. The kaiser, who took a” special interest 
in the occasion, added much to its significance by causing 
a large number of civil and military officers, from various 
districts in the empire, to attend the dedication in their 
official capacities. The musical programme of the observ- 
ances included the “ Marseillaise” and the Prussian hymn, 
which were played alternately by the massed bands of the 
German regiments present at the ceremony. The French 
press discussed the event in a spirit of thorough apprecia- 
tion. 
& 


THE position of the British government is being unex- 
pectedly strengthened by a sharp division that is developing 
in thé Liberal party. The difference of opinion has risen in 
the attitude of the membership of the party upon the future 
of the Boers. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the nominal 
leader of the Liberal party, recently announced his advocacy 
of a scheme of independence for the Boers.- To this decla- 
ration Herbert H. Asquith, the former Liberal home secretary, 
replied with a statement that he regarded an independent 
Boer government as an impossibility. A part of the Liberal 
party is now demanding that the party repudiate Mr. Asquith 
as a misrepresenter of Liberal opinion. On the other hand, 
the former home secretary appears to have a considerable 
following ; and he is pointed out as the possible feader of 
the bulk of the party, purged of its anti-imperialism. The 
official statement which was made recently in Parliament, to 
the effect that there are now 40,000 Boer women and chil- 
dren in the concentrated camps, has had the effect of mak- 
ing the South African question quite the dominant issue in 
British politics of the day. 


Brevities. 
The gates of opportunity lie open along every path of 
life. 


Free Russia sums up Tolstoi’s religious opinions by 
saying that “he is practically a Unitarian Quaker.” ~ 


In Dr. Savage’s poem, printed last week, he wrote not 
“time,” but “ true,’’ to rhyme with “dew,” as probably our 
readers discovered. 


We wonder if any of our readers can guess the name of 
the American writer who in the last thirty years has written 
seven hundred and seven novels. 


Dr. Atwood suggests that Mr. Westall did not rise quite 
to the height of the occasion when he spoke of the Disciples 
in Kentucky, and neglected to include fifteen Universalist 
churches among the liberal organizations in that State. 


Tolstoi can by no possibility become a leader of the race 
while his horizon is bounded by the conditions which shape 
life in Russia. Within his limits he is great, but his 
judgment of men and things in the wide world without are 
often childish and futile. 


To those who have had hard times and a little money a 
sudden increase of wealth is often fatal. When a good time 
means good wine and plenty of it, with rich food and a rapid 
succession of exciting pleasures, satiety soon sets in, and a 
bad liver does the rest. 
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At the close of the International Council in London a new 
committee was appointed to arrange for the next meeting, 
to consist of the following persons: Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, Prof. J. E. Carpenter, M.A., Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
Prof. J. Réville, D.D. (Paris); Prof. E. Montet, D.D. 
(Geneva); Prof. B. D. Eerdmans (Leiden); Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D.; and Prof. G. Boros (Kolozsvar),— with power to add 
to their number. The president will have to be chosen 
from the country in which it may be determined that the 
next meeting of the International Council shall be held. 


It looks as if Dr. Dowie had something more serious than 
that which is commonly described on the street as “a 
swelled head,” when he assumes to be the Prophet Elijah 
come to the earth for the third time. He talks like those 
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insane people who are called megalomaniacs who imagine | 


themselves to be great personages, some even claiming the 
honors of the Almighty himself. The present writer had 
interviews with one of the most celebrated test mediums in 
the United States, and afterward, preaching at an insane 
asylum, discovered him among the insane paupers in his 
audience. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Recent Sermon. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I wonder if I am the only one of your readers who is 
somewhat astonished and much amused after reading a 
certain letter to the editor in a recent number of the Regis- 
ter. The letter is headed “The Unitarian Trinity,’ and 
your correspondent signs himself “F, H. E.” It was a 
sermon preached by “a leading clergyman of the [Massa- 
chusetts] diocese” which moved “ F, H. E.” to write. Now 
that sermon was undoubtedly good. It ought to have been, 
for its original is one of the best of its kind I have ever 
read. I should like to direct “F. H. E.” to that original,— 
the most striking feature of which is its inclusion of, and 
argument from, the three hymns of Longfellow, Parker, and 
Frothingham. It may be found in Washington Gladden’s 
little volume entitled “How Much is Left?”—a most ex- 
cellent collection of sermons to read, but rather a dangerous 
one to crib from. CHARLES H. PorTER, JR. 

Newport, R.I. 


President Hyde’s Baccalaureate Sermon. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Unless Dr. Hyde’s discourse in Appleton Chapel last 
Sunday was grossly misreported, it taught that there is a 
contrast between the life of the college and that of the 
world, to such an extent that, in the first, “every man’s 
hand is for you,” and, in the other, “every man’s hand is 
against you”; and the distinct impression was made that the 
young men were to expect in their coming experience gen- 
eral, if not universal, hostility. The world would oppose 
and crush them if it could. They would find not sympathy 
and helpfulness, but antagonism and injury on every hand. 
This was the world to which the preacher introduced them,— 
a world of jealousy, distrust, and enmity. We all know the 


e 


difficulty of exactly reporting a discourse; but the impres- 


sion on the press-writers’ minds is plain, and the given 
language bears it out. If that impression is correct, then, 
indeed, have Unitarian principles been contradicted in 
Harvard College; and the doctrine of general, if not total, 
depravity has taken its stand on liberal ground. The world 
is very much what we make it; and the young man sent 
out with President Hyde’s spirit will be very apt to find 
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the strife. he expects, to create ill-will where it did not exist, 
and to imbitter rivalries that would have been generous; 
for that spirit is at the bottom of most personal and social 
misunderstandings. It is rotten soil in which poisons grow. 
The world does not dislike or seek to harm the young just 
entering on life’s duties. It presents indifference and often 
opposition, and also forbearance, sympathy, and assistance 
in large degree to young men. It means to deal fairly by 
them, and give them a fair chance. What a fallen world 
would this be if each generation meeting this spirit of en- 
mity were to pass it on, nurturing the children in this atmos- 
phere of foul thoughts and dark souls, at home, with kin 
and neighbors and ‘social and business relations,— a world 
without comradeship or fellowship or friendship, no cordial 
welcome for youthful aspiration, no kindly sympathy in 
strong men’s minds! Moreover, this contrast between the 
life in the college and that in the world does not exist. In 
college life there are keen competitions, there are likes and 
dislikes, which are generally immature and narrow. Experi- 
ence widens the mind, and gives this rule: to believe in the 
good intentions and kindly feelings of all you meet, never to 
look for hate or fraud, to give up your good opinion of a 
person only when you are obliged to, and then to disarm 
and convert him by your forbearance. On the other hand, 
the college boy has no advantage in his surroundings over 
the young mechanic or farmer or business man. ‘There are 
at least as many cliques and social distinctions, as many 
heart-burnings on account of birth or wealth, in the college as 
elsewhere. The boy in a wholesale or retail store, in a 
newspaper Office, with a railroad company, breathes as good 
an atmosphere of friendliness and self-respecting comradeship 
as a Cambridge collegian does; and, on the other hand, 
the world —so called—is quite ready to give any young 
man an equally friendly welcome, whether De come from the 
farm or the shop or the college. The doctrines of the 
discourse are unsound, and their influence unwholesome. 
I heartily trust the young men who heard it said in their 
hearts what the old lady in the Methodist church said aloud. 
When the bishop proclaimed that the church was all going 
to ruin and no young men were rising up to save it, her 
clear, shrill tone filled the building with, “ Bless the Lord, 
that’s a lie.” And the bishop sat down. F.C. Wale 


BROOKLINE. 


Co-operation in Minnesota. 


To the Editor of the Cminian Register : — 


The Liberal Union of Minnesota Women represents one 
form of co-operation between the liberal bodies in this 
State. The Liberal Sunday School Union of the Twin 
Cities is another illustration, as also the Liberal Ministers’ 
Club. In this city our Universalist and Unitarian churches 
co-operate in supporting the social settlement work at 
Unity House. At our State conventions we frequently have 
union sessions, My impression is that we may justly claim, 
in these cities of the North-west, to be the pioneers in the 
work which both Universalists and Unitarians, at their last 
general conventions, resolved to begin. It is now nearly 
eight years since we began to try to understand each other, 
and work together in this latitude. There are three flour- 
ishing Universalist churches and two flourishing Unitarian 
churches in the city of Minneapolis alone, and one of each 
kind in our neighboring city of St. Paul; and there is room 
and opportunity for every one of them. We all work 
together in absolute harmony. The old days of suspicion 
are gone, and we now know that we have practically the 
same gospel for the world. 

Marion D, SHUTTER. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (First Universalist), 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


—— 
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Hymn to Freedom. 


' Hail, heaven-born Freedom! on thy starlit way 
A thousand years to thee are but a day. 
Hail, holy Light! whose sheen transcends our skies, 
Redeemer of the races yet to rise. 


Revolving centuries speed thy onward way — 

While kingdoms rise and fall, and kings decay ; 

And all the instincts of the soul divine, 

From age to age, move on toward Freedom’s shrine. 


The mounds that mark the templed hills of Fame 
~ Are heroes who once learned to lisp thy name; 

Their noble deeds like mighty chorals rise, 

To join the Jubilates of the skies. 


Sleep on, brave heart: the bird and bee and flower 
Shall make thy dwelling-place a sylvan bower ; 
And pilgrims, burdened by the heat of day, 

Shall liager near the spot, to praise and pray. 


Time cannot still the anthems of the free: 

They swell from shore to shore, from sea to sea, 
_ The cannon, with its throat of fiery breath, 

Can never reach beyond the gates of death. 


‘Then hail, celestial Freedom! on thy way 
A thousand years to thee are but a day. 
Hail, holy Light! eternal as the skies ; 
The dawn and day of nations yet to rise. 


Towa’ City, Ta, —C. Jay Smith. 


London Letter. 


Like Jerusalem in the first century, London in the twenti- 
eth century is full of “ devout men, out of every nation under 
heaven.” These have been speaking and hearing, each in 

_ his own creedal tongue, these many weeks, as I indicated in 
my last letter. To use an Irish way of wording it, London 
has been in the thick of its May meetings since the middle of 
March! And still they come. There will still be May 
meetings in June,— and perhaps after May has been two 
months gone. 

The hive, known as Essex Hall, began to show unmistaka- 
ble signs of the swarm on the 25th. About four o’clock in 
the afternoon there was a general and momentarily increas- 
ing buzz. From Ireland and the North of England and 
Scotland came minute after minute the “Unitarian and 
Other” bees. -Everybody was felicitating everybody. Mr. 
Bowie never looked happier. A very unusual thing to see so 
many ministers and laymen on a Saturday afternoon. How 
the ministers managed it must remain a miracle of the 
twentieth century. That evening I had the happiness of din- 
ing with Mr. Wendte, and after dinner of meeting with Dr. 
Crothers. Both were able to say by words and general ap- 
pearances how kindly Father Neptune had brought them 
over the great waters. 

On Sunday Mr. Wendte did not sit in Moses’ seat, but 
stood in Dr. Martineau’s former place. Dr. Crothers came 
out to the Garden of Eden, and preached for me. It need 
not be said that for once there has been good preaching in 
our Richmond church. A very candid lady friend, who 
heard him here, in a letter this moment come,—a letter to 
ask where Dr. Crothers may be heard next Sunday,—-says, “I 
have rarely heard a more powerful preacher.” In the even- 
ing we had preaching for us here Rev. Nicolas Jozan, the 
pastor of the Unitarian church in Budapest. His English 
is good, and his message of the best. So on Sunday, May 
26, the “ Word of the Lord” came to us in the morning 
from the West and in the evening from the East. 

On Tuesday, the 28th, Richmond had the pleasure of 
welcoming a large number of the delegates to this Interna- 
tional Council. Quite a party drove out, and many more 
came by train. ‘The day was the perfection of beauty; and 
all these free spirits were full of gladness, evidently realiz- 
ing, “How beautiful it is to be alive!” The “ foreign 
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delegates” drove directly to Ham House, which the Earl of 
Dysart had thrown open to their inspection. It is one of 
the great historic houses of this region, and in the British 
Museum there is quite a literature to be found concerning it. 
Among these foreign delegates it was a pleasure to meet 
again Dr. and Mrs. Crothers, the very genial and cultured 
Prof. Bonet-Maury from Paris, Dr. Eerdmans from Leiden, 
Rev. Tony André from Florence, and Prof, Edouard Montet, 
D.D., of Geneva. Between four and five o’clock we all 
gathered in the grounds of Pembroke Lodge, and partook of 
Lady Agatha Runell’s hospitality. 

Unfortunately for your correspondent’s desire to attend 
the meeting to protest against the aggressive and military 
action of the government, these good friends were booked 
to be here at the very hour at which it was held. It did not 
pass off without a bit of a jingo breeze. ‘A certain lawyer” 
stood up, and inquired under whose auspices the meeting 
was held. Certainly, it was not held under any sectarian 
or denominational auspices. So this limb of the law de- 
nounced it as‘“‘a hole-and-corner meeting.’’ He asked the 
chairman, Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, if he was an Englishman 
or a Boer.’ Mr. Wicksteed replied, “ An Englishman,” and 
was immediately told, “ You are not fit to be called an Eng- 
lishman: you ought to be ducked in a horse-pond, and I 
would like to do it.” This valiant lawyer then complained 
that the meeting had not been publicly announced. When 
told that it had been in the DazZy ews, he asked, ‘‘ What re- 
spectable person reads the Daily News now?” Finally, 
this legal gentleman had to be ejected, during which 
process “he swore like a trooper.” “Three cheers for | 
Kitchener” were also called for, but at length quiet pro- 
cedure became possible. 

A great crowd assembled on this Tuesday evening to hear 
Stopford Brooke. The hearing and the singing was that of 
a multitude all of one accord in one place. Everybody felt 
the descent of the unifying Spirit. Next morning one of 
our daily papers said that the singing of ‘“O God, our Help 
in Ages Past!” was ‘‘a lesson in how the hymn should be 
sung,—a triumphant pean of militantly intellectual spirit- 
uality,” the reporter saying further that he had heard it 
‘sung under many circumstances and by many congrega- 
tions, but, in sheer, irresistible vigor, the rendering by the 
Unitarians at St. James’ Hall surpassed all.” Stopford 
Brooke’s sermon you will read in the Jzguérer, perhaps print 
in your own columns, j 

Wednesday brought us the annual meeting of the British 
and Foreign Association, and in the evening The Crush. 
They called this last a Conversazione. The Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colors is, in ordinary years, quite too 
small for the Unitarians, who can rise to a social occasion of 
this sort; and, although one more room was provided for 
this extraordinary year, there was yet little room for comfort 
in quarters so closely packed. The management. surely 
might find in all London a room large enough and to spare. 

Thursday was a busy and interesting day. It began the 
International Council proper. Everybody knew that Prof. 
Carpenter’s opening address would be, like the finished cre- 
ation of Genesis, ‘very good.’ Everybody knew that the 
welcome to foreign delegates, presented by Rev. James 
Harwood, would be most hearty and gracious. But very 
few knew how much Dr. Crothers would quicken and uplift. 
He has scored heavily all through the week. Henceforth 
his name in England is one of the greatest in the ranks of 
liberal prophets. And he scores so easily! Without being 
verbose or declamatory, or spreading those soaring eagle 
wings which carry up a certain type of transatlantic elo- 
quence, he utters his clear and just thought with simplicity, 
brevity, and power. 

Space fails me to tell of Friday’s good things. But the 
reception at the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor crowned 
the spiritual] feast of the week with an honor not often ac- 
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corded to those who worship the God of their fathers, as 
Paul did, ‘after the way they call heresy.” Fifteen nation- 
alities were represented’ in that spectacular scene. In 
reply to the Lord Mayor’s words of welcome, Prof. Carpenter 
made a little speech which, for fitness, grace, expressiveness, 
and brevity, was a model of an ideal speech. In the even- 
ing we had the last and best of our social gatherings in the 
spacious Grafton Galleries. To-day, June 1, the council has 
a business meeting only. L. F. 


- 


From Buffalo. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


If one can, then, one should reach Buffalo in the evening; 
for, after a day of travel, the greeting of the crown-like dome 
of the electric tower is one never to be forgotten. 

The next thing one should endeavor to do is to enter the 
Exposition grounds through what is called the Lincoln Park 
entrance. It is not easy to do this, for most of the car lines 
seem bent upon depositing you elsewhere. The companies ap- 
pear to think, once you are set down near the grounds at any 
point, their responsibility is ended. But they who designed 
the color scheme and meaning of the Exposition thought dif- 
ferently, and only through the grand approach by the Wash- 
ington statue does one fully realize the truth and beauty of 
the scene. 

Under a gray sky I first saw the beautiful blue and terra- 
cotta buildings. 

The White City was lovely, but this Rainbow City makes 
one’s heart thrill. As I gazed up the broad approach, over 
which fluttered flags and emblems barbaric in color and 
crude in design, I beheld the superb fountain which at night, 
touched by electricity, becomes a blaze of glory. Then I un- 
derstood what some one had told me. From the crude color- 
ing and design at the entrance, by gradual degrees we come 
to the exquisite color and form surrounding the tower, the 
triumph of man over nature. 

In keeping with this thought, Richard Watson Gilder’s in- 
scriptions upon the Propylaa, the Stadium, and the great py- 
lons of the bridge draw one’s thoughts’ by the same gradual 
methods up to the higher civilization, the true brotherhood 
of man. : 

On the Propylaa we see upon the first panel: “Here, 
by the great waters of the North, are brought together the 
peoples of the two Americas, in exposition of their resources, 
industries, products, inventions, arts, and ideas”; on the 
second panel: “That the century now begun may unite in 
the bonds of peace, knowledge, good will, friendship, and 
noble emulation all the dwellers on the continents and 
islands of the new world.” 

The Stadium is modelled after the Panathenaic Stadium 
made by Lycurgus at Athens 2,200 years ago. This Stadium 
is larger than the older one; and upon its many panels we 
see traced the higher thought, in such words as these: 
‘Not ignoble are the days of peace, not without courage and 
laurelled victories.’ And again: “He who fails bravely 
has not truly failed, but is himself also a conqueror.” Also 
this: ‘Who shuns the dust and sweat of the contest, on his 
brow falls not the cool shade of the olive.” Surely, these are 
texts to give heart of hope to every one of us who runs his 
race upon life’s arena. 

Mr. Gilder’s inscriptions upon the bridge are too many to 
reproduce here, but they are all of the same lofty type. Two 
are particularly beautiful. ‘Who gives wisely builds man- 
hood and the State,— who gives himself gives best.” Then 
how wise is this, and how truly to be taught to our young 
people! ‘To love one’s country above all others is not to 
despise all others.” 

The dedicatory inscriptions are like blasts from a trumpet 
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of fame, announcing the reality of “the ancient races of 
America, for whom the new world was the old.” 

Then come the words of triumph for the explorers and 
pioneers, the soldiers and sailors who “fought for freedom 
and for peace, and to the civic heroes who save a priceless 
heritage.” 

The inventors are not overlooked, nor the “ far-seeing 
projectors,” the miners, and they “who in all perilous 
places” work ceaselessly to bring “comfort to their fellow- 
men,” and, like a benediction, come the final words to all 
who “ have been faithful to the things that are eternal.” 

There is no use in trying to overlook the fact: the Exposi- 
tion is not completed. Workmen are busy everywhere. ‘They 
tell you that strikes and bad weather are responsible; but, 
whatever the cause, empty spaces greet the eye at every turn, 
and the eternal hammering and shouting out of orders do 
not add to one’s comfort or enjoyment. The buildings are 
unfinished, and the paths are rough, The eye can travel 
over the crudeness, and suffer less than the feet. By close of 
day one is very weary, unless a wheeling-chair or a rick- 
shaw has been resorted to. But, at the close of day, you | 
may take a gondola, and, guided by a genius not all Pan- 
American, be rowed through the winding channels and 
through a Florida cave, until you are brought back to the 
electric tower, in time to see the birth of light. That is a 
sight never to be forgotten. The glory dawns so gradually 
that not until the lofty tower has become a mass of dazzling 
jewels against the sky does an onlooker realize just what 
has occurred. Under that steady glow the Exposition 
grounds become more beautiful than by day. 

People may dispute about the color scheme under the glare 
of the sun, —the effects are often startling, — but no one 
questions the perfection of detail in the gleam of the electric 
splendor. Chicago was a trial of this electrical display; 
Omaha was a test; Buffalo is the fulfilment of them both. 
No one remembers disappointment or weariness under this 
triumph of our century. 

The Exposition strikes one as frankly and simply Ameri- 
can. The shows introduced at other fairs somehow seem 
out of place here. They jar upon one, not so much, I think, ~ 
from the fact that there is a sameness about them as from 
the knowledge that they are not Pan-American. And, onthe 
Midway, it would seem more fitting if amusements peculiarly 
American could have been substituted for those of foreign 
and un-American character. 

Our new possessions send people and exhibits that cause 
you to recall your history and geography; but, once you 
recognize your rights, you accept them, and grow familiar 
with them, and the foreign look disappears. 

What the Exposition will prove by August or September, 
when all is complete, has yet to be proved. At present it is 
a place of interesting possibilities. 


Peace vs. Militarism, 


Atthe annual meeting of Progressive Friends held recently 
at Longwood, Pa., the following testimony was adopted ;:— 

“We gladly recognize that the history of the last century 
has been distinguished by the successful application of the 
principle of peaceful arbitration to a remarkably large num- 
ber of cases of international differences. These efforts have 
at last culminated in the establishment, by the leading na- 
tions of the world, of a permanent court of arbitration at The 
Hague. ‘The existence of this court, we believe, is a sum- 
mons to the world to make general use of the only method 
of adjusting international grievances that expresses humane 
ideals, leaves no hate behind it, and promises as substantially — 
as any practical means can to satisfy justice and honor. 

““We believe that the suspicion, the annoyance and pride 
of race, the greed of gain and the spirit of militarism, which 


. 
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alone prevents modern governments from referring all their 
differences to such fair arbitrament as is furnished by this 
high court, are unworthy of enlightened ‘and civilized, much 
less, of religious men. 

“ We, therefore, especially commend to teachers, educators, 
and journalists, and to all ministers of religion, the grand and 
patriotic duty of changing public opinion so as no longer to 
excuse, justify, and encourage war, but rather to make war 
impossible. We seriously deprecate the use by parents of 
so-called ‘military schools’ for their boys. We hold that 
the time has come when those who lead and teach ought 
distinctly to exercise their influence against any increase of 
military or naval armantents. We call upon those who be- 
lieve in the best methods frankly to advocate them and to 
urge their adoption.” 


In June. 


All day along the tender blue 

The shepherd wind his white flocks led; 
And still beneath the laughing sky 

My heart ached, pitying the dead,— 


The dead who rue not yesterday, 
Nor dread to-morrow’s unmet fray, 

Yet lose, in poppied sleep, the June, 
The roses, and the new-mown hay. 


—Sarah Warner Brooks. 


A Discovery. 


BY REV. E. P. PRESSEY. 


Will you allow me just a little bit of space in which to air 
‘a discovery that, if I am not deceived, will help revolutionize 
much that is futile in the thought of this and the past genera- 
tion for doing good? I believe we have been assuming — our 
orthodox friends have certainly assumed it, and the free- 
thinking world outside of the church has assumed it — that 
in the process of development a man may first become moral 
and afterward religious, if he will. The phrase ‘mere 
morality,” assumes this. Brooke Herford’s pyramid meta- 
phor, with religion at the apex, and many more such figures 
of our own, assume it. Matthew Arnold’s “morality 
touched with emotion,” and a large number of other defini- 
tions of religion, mostly made in this century, if touching 
upon the relationship of morality and religion at all, more or 
less distinctly imply that religion is morality based upon 
morality or most frequently it is something more. 

It comes to me, with all the force of an important dis- 
covery, that we have been working backward, not because 
“morality ” is “‘mere,” as we were told, but because morality 
is the apex of the pyramid of which religion, if not the base, 
is the workman about the base. Now religion works on a 
-‘man from the utmost depths. He may have religion, indeed, 
before he has recognizable morality. Morality implies the 
stability of law, makes you think of the stars in their un- 
erring courses. Our truly great Unitarians, like the New 
England poets, I think of as moral men. And it seems to 
me I could not speak with such precise exaltation if I should 
add they were also religious men. It seems to me, in the 
light of this discovery, it is the very transfiguration of lan- 
guage to say that Jesus was the moral man. Morality in- 
cludes religion, and immeasurably more. 

I believe this discovery (and how near we always were to 
making it!) restores to life intelligently what once, in a 
fashion, was known by flashes of intuition, the right per- 
spective of practical development. And the discovery re- 
solves itself into these laws : — 

x. You cannot induce men to practise the obedience of 
the stars (to follow the maxims of the saints) until a patient 
and personal love has set each one of their orbits. 
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2. Religion is a response to a moral and quickening love 
not of ourselves. 

3. Religion is not subject to the law of supply and de- 
mand, but to the law of indifference or hostility and com- 
passion. 

4. Love to God and love to man are alike impossible, 
pr he has first loved us and we are conscious of the 
act. 

5. The leadership of Jesus consists in his supreme con- 
tact with the conscious love of God for men. 

6. Religion, in the popular and rudimentary sense, is grati- 
tude and sustaining expectation of good, and is personal. 


‘In the moral sense, it is sacrifice, and is all “for their 


sakes.” 


7- Morality and thoroughly active unselfishness are sy- 
nonymous, and are the supreme good. 


MonracugE, Mass. 


The Day’s Opportunity. 


BY “ VERITAS,” 


Henry D. Thoreau, the keen philosopher of Walden 
Woods, says, in his characteristically startling way: ‘~The 
mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation. What is called 
resignation is confirmed desperation. From the desperate 
city you go into the desperate country, and have to console 
yourself with the bravery of minks and muskrats. A stereo- 
typed but unconscious despair is concealed even under what 
are called the games and amusements of mankind.” 

To what an extent this may be true in other ways, it cer- 
tainly is a fact that, at the present day at least, a great many 
are living a life of quiet desperation as far as religious mat- 
ters are concerned. ‘That the old enthusiasm for the faith 
which characterized the life of our forefathers has wonder- 
fully cooled and abated in these later years, certainly no one 
will care to question. So many of the beliefs and accepted 
theories of the past have been disproven and overthrown, so 
many. conflicting opinions on matters of religious truth 
advanced, that the old, confident exultation in religion of 
former days has largely faded away, 

The religion of the average man of to-day is overshadowed 
by a spirit of distrust. So often he has been deceived by 
the authoritative assertions of the well-intending but poorly 
informed, the wolf in sheep’s clothing, imposed upon, misled, 
misinformed, that he has come to learn the wisdom of pre- 
caution. He has come to be sceptical, distrustful, full of 
doubts and uncertainties, not knowing in what to place con- 
fidence. Now this one claims himself to be in the right, now 
that one, meantime asserting that his position is certainly 
correct, even though reason and sound sense would seem to 
dictate to the contrary. He must be continually on the 
defensive against such, and dare not assert himself as pos- 
sessed of any definite belief confidently and openly, for fear 
of attack from all sides. And so it comes about that the 
ordinary man drifts along through life, seemingly possessed 
of no special interest in or heart for religious truth, but in 
reality living a religious life, as Thoreau would say, of quiet 
desperation. 

This state of affairs is the result of two unalterable circum- 
stances: first, the folly of certain well-intending but wofully 
mistaken good men of earlier days, in forwarding as infallibly 
correct their own individual beliefs and conclusions; and, 
second, the approach of the dawning of a better day. 

To the thoughtful student of the past, it is marvellous be- 
yond description to what an extent the early religious leaders 
in the opening centuries of this country’s history befooled 
and misled the people over whom they had gained authority ; 
what hideous and distorted doctrines as to the character and 
nature of the Godhead they managed to instill into their 
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minds; what utterly unchristian principles they thus estab- 
lished as essentials of the faith. 

The wonder is that their listeners should have accepted 
their theories at all or as much as tolerated them; but such 
was their confidence in them that they seem to have received 
unquestionably every word as truth, forgetting the fallibility 
of man. Herein lies the first difficulty to-day. These mis- 
taken, misguided teachings, and fallacies, of our fathers, so 
long accepted without question, must be rooted out; and there 
is no other alternative, though the process is a drastic and 
trying one with many a fearful soul. 

And, in the second place, the advent of a new and better 
day is at hand. Already the influence of its coming is mak- 
ing itself felt; and he is blind, indeed, who cannot see that 
the reforms and upheavals and overturnings which it is to 
bring are to be vast and radical and far-reaching. Cant and 
pretence and false teaching are not to be able to endure its 
advent. 

Its dawning is to be the forerunner of the advent of the 
truth. With its coming men are to seek diligently and un- 
tiringly for the truth, and to be content with nothing else. 
False doctrines and false prophets are to be held in contempt, 
and nothing but the truth is to receive attention or considera- 
tion. 

Many childish and ludicrous beliefs and superstitions, so 
long cherished and reverenced, though more characteristic of 
heathenism than of Christianity, will be abandoned and ut- 
terly forgotten; and once more man will contemplate his 
God with joy and reverence, and assert his unalterable faith 
in him with confidence. 

I have often stood upon the bank of a swift-flowing river, 
confined within narrow limits by rocky cliffs, and watched 
the flood beat its way along, with surging, tossing foam- 
crested billows. Now and then a huge black, swirling whirl- 
pool, formed by an intervening angle of rock, is met with. 
Into it the water rushes in great volume, as though it is by 
far the shortest route to the far-away sea, only to find itself 
a moment later, however, not only brought to a standstill, 
but actually forced back in the direction from which it has 
come. ‘Then, as if possessed of reason and angered at the 
interruption, it dashes to one side and out again, with much 
foam and spray, to resume its onward course. 

So this and that mistaken creed and groundless belief has 
drawn men aside, and held them under its retarding influence 
for a time, only to see them escape and hasten on again, more 
anxious than ever for the truth. 

The near future is to contain among its possibilities such 
an opportunity as was never before presented in all the 
ages. A great cry is destined to go forth for the truth, such 
as we have of it, in all its simplicity and unassociated with 
mystifying dogmas of man’s juggling and senseless theories 
of human manufacture. That body of Christian workers 
and believers which is most untiring in its search for and 
presentation of the truth after this manner is bound to prove 
the greatest blessing to the race. 


New HAvEN, Conn. 


Spiritual Life. 


He who would write a heroic poem must make his whole 
life a heroic poem.— JZi/ton. 
& 


Let us devote ourselves anew to the service of good will. 
Let us resolve, for the time to come, to be considerate of all, 
the present and the absent; to be just to all; to be kindly- 
affectioned to all.— WV. L. Zrothingham. 


se 


There is a gracious Providence over us: 
that. 


never doubt 
The spirit of truth and of God is blowing around us 
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like the wind, invisible, mysterious like the air. We cannot 
tell whence it comes or whither it goes. But it is coming 
and going evermore in all parts of the earth, in every human 
bosom.— W. HZ. Furness. 


at 


To be content in a crisis with the single thought of duty 
is one of the grandest things in history. Yet a child can do 
it. God never disappoints that trust. When a young man 
throws himself headlong into the sea of temptation, with only 
the one spar of duty to lay hold of, God is there to uplift 
and bear him over the billows. In grasping duty, he grasps 
a living and almighty hand. > 


For the Christian Register. 


Becalmed. 


BY LUCIA W. EAMES. 


Becalmed upon a silver sea, 

My bark lies waiting helplessly. 
When will the heavenly breezes come, 
And waft us gladly, safely home? 


My spirit, fleeing far before, 

Broods o’er the peaceful, patient shore; 

Steals through dim woodlands, sweet with spring, 
And thrills with love’s warm welcoming. 


The fair sails rise in the still air, : 
Like white hands lifted dumb in prayer, 
Pleading for winds to cross the sea 
And speed me home to Thee, to Thee. 


Addtess.* 


BY REY. J..ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., OF OXFORD. 


Brethren of the Liberal Faith, —'The International Council 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Thinkers, which holds its first 
meeting to-day, was called into being a year ago at Boston, 
Mass. My first duty is to express to its founders my grati- 
tude for the high honor conferred upon me by appointment 
to this presidential chair; my next, to offer the sincerest wel- 
come of English friends to the many distinguished represen- 
tatives who have gathered from East and West, from North 
and South, to give us the benefit of their counsel and to 
strengthen us by their sympathy. 

We meet in the infancy of a new century, whose untrodden 
ways lie open before us, asking ourselves toward what goal 
we shape our course and taking account of the difficulties 
and helps that may await us on the road. The movement of 
the last generation has carried to further issues the work 
which was but half effected by the Reformation four hundred 
years ago, and has disengaged into clear contrast the oppos- 
ing principles sometimes designated as Authority and Reason 
or picturesquely embodied as the Church and the Revolution. 
The most cursory observation at once reveals the variety of 
influences which have contributed to this end. Science has 
ranged freely through the universe, declaring its right to chal- 
lenge every faith in the name of fact, and demanding (I do 
not stop to inquire how far justly) that all beliefs shall sub- 
mit themselves to proof. Philosophy has sought to penetrate 
into the inmost recesses of human thought, and by interpret- 
ing man to himself has striven to fix his relation also to the 
world around him, and to'God in whom he lives and moves 
and has his being. The study of history pursued by the same 
method of ordered inquiry has disentangled the rise and 
growth of doctrines, tested the claims of sacred institutions, 
and pushed its way back through great ecclesiastical creations 


* The President’s Addressjat theInternational Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers, held in London. 
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to the birth-hour of churches and the cradle not only of sects, 
but of religions. Moreover, with constantly widening range, 
it has travelled round the globe; it has dug up the buried 
monuments of vanished millenniums; it has deciphered the 
hymns and prayers of civilizations already hoary with antiq- 
uity ere the garden was planted in Eden and the first man 
was moulded from the clod; it has brought into the light of 
common day yet older secrets of ethnic affinity and religious 
faith enshrined in language; and it has shown that the treas- 
ure of Christendom, a sacred book, is no exclusive posses- 
sion after all, as the vast collections of the East, embracing 
law, morals, philosophy, and religion, have slowly been un- 
folded to our view. 

The total effect of discovery along so many different lines 
must needs take long to realize, and to work out their results 
will be the age-long task of human thought. But it is the first 
principle of the Liberal Faith to admit that these inquiries are 
all legitimate, to contemplate their advance without fear, and 
to insist that they shall have the freest opportunity and an 
unembarrassed way. ‘The process which I have briefly sig- 
nalized is not confined to any one people, it is not limited to 
any one church, it is broader even than any one religion. 
But its influence so far has been most conspicuously seen in 
Christianity ; for this has spread itself all round the globe, has 
commanded the allegiance of the most progressive races, and 
is the most powerfully organized alike for social and national 
aims as well as for missionary endeavor. And within its com- 
pass is to be found almost every shade of thought and feeling, 
from repressive distrust (such as would exile a Tolstoi) and 
unquiet apprehension on the one side to unconditional wel- 
come on the other, as the believer confronts its multitudinous 
phases, and trembles at their bewildering variety or exults at 
the courage of the human spirit which dares to assert such 
audacious claims and attempt such strenuous tasks. 

But the position of the devout truth-seeker is complicated 
again and again by conditions which limit his freedom and 
circumscribe his possibilities of action. The great historic 
churches of Christendom early found it necessary to protect 
themselves by various safeguards from deviations which 
threatened to break up their existence altogether. They have 
adopted creeds, they have prescribed confessions, they have 
devised methods of government and forms of worship. ‘They 
have secured coherence, they have achieved continuity, they 
have made ritual stately and administration firm; but (to 
speak broadly) they have shut the door on truth. They offer 
a rest to the weary, a shelter to the storm-tossed ; they possess 
vast resources — often most nobly used —for the promotion 
of their own ritual or historic types; and, if they have passed 
through seasons of apathy or somnolence, they have shared 
in the great quickening of our age; they have called forth an 
enthusiastic devotion and enlisted a triumphal army of 
workers, as ignorance and want and suffering and wrong 
have made to them perpetual appeal. By their constitution, 
however, they can only with difficulty accommodate them- 
selves to progressive change. Some, indeed, present their 
confessions avowedly only as historic documents, memorials 
of a venerable past. In other cases a happy accident may 
have saved them from prohibiting the movement of a later 
day, as the Anglican Church finds its formularies fortunately 
silent on the historical origin and authenticity of its Script- 
ures, Yet the liberty that is thus secured is, after all, but 
partial. It may be well to curb a too rampant individualism 
within the bounds of an elaborate church-order. It may be 
well even for a nation to express through the organization of 
centuries its collective adhesion to the forms and offices of 
religion. It may be well to preserve the ancient pieties, and 
carry them in the name of the State to every city and village 
in the land. Yet this can only be done at a great price. 
In the last resort, when the limits of compromise have been 
reached and the possibilities of divergent interpretation 
exhausted, it may involve the sacrifice of freedom and truth. 
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And, whatever be the gain in other directions, there is an 
increasing number among every Christian people for whom 
that price is more than dear, it is impossible. 

Must those, then, who find themselves compelled by the 
need of veracity in worship to stand outside, or those 
who, accepting the same general presuppositions, are yet 
able to remain undisturbed within their national communions, 
abide unfriended and alone? Must they be content with 
their isolation, and cherish in solitude or in small and scattered 
groups the convictions which have cost so much? Better 
so, indeed, than palter with their integrity or be unfaithful 
to the light that is in them. But, though that position may 
have been inevitable in the past, it is not necessary now. 
Among the achievements which make the nineteenth century 
memorable are those material aids for travel and exchange of 
thought which have knit the whole earth into a unity un- 
dreamed before. It becomes possible, therefore, to gather 
occasionally for friendly colloquy, for the survey of mutual 
difficulties, progress, and resource, for the institution of those 
personal relations which quicken sympathy and sustain lonely 
effort. _Out of such a desire has sprung the council which 
meets here to-day. It is, first of all, a council of Unitarians; 
for it owes its inception to them, and finds most of its friends 
within their ranks. But it is, in truth, of no denomination. 
It opens its meetings to all who share the Liberal Faith the 
wide world over, in whatever communion, by whatever name. 
It offers to them a temporary meeting-place, the opportunity 
of refreshment and conference in their common cause, the 
recognition due from sincere workers to sincere workers for 
the great aims of truth, of liberty, and of religion. 

For the field is large, and the labor stern. Around us are 
the struggles of empires and the clash of rival interests, and 
the huge forces of the world, against whose deadening 
materialism all churches are bound to give untiring battle, 
Our special share in this great conflict is the promotion of 
religious truth. To this high goal, indeed, the access has 
not been made easy; yet the difficulty of the task is the 
measure of the Father’s purpose for us, of his confidence in 
us, as he calls on us to take our part in the mighty process 
long ago conceived as the education of humanity into the 
light, the love, the freedom, of children of God. And the 
Liberal Faith, if I rightly interpret it, has realized. anew the 
fundamental truth of all religion, that ‘God is spirit.” Again 
and again, in the long development of the past, has this truth 
been proclaimed ; and, again and again, even those who saw 
it most clearly failed to hold it fast, and suffered some lower 
condition to obscure or distort it. Ancient Israel, soaring to 
the topmost height of prophecy and psalm, sounded the call 
to worship for all nations. But the worship was centralized 
at Jerusalem ; and no single house of prayer, even though it 
were at the mid-point of the earth, could satisfy the universal 
need. The author of the Fourth Gospel makes, by the 
mouth of Jesus, the imperishable declaration that the only 
true worship is in spirit and in truth. It has no local base. 
It is an act of mind, and knits the soul and God into im- 
mediate relations, to which place is indifferent. Yet even he 
concentrates the “light that lighteth every man” into a single 
person, and in his name asserts that “no man cometh unto 
the Father but by me.” I will not now ask whether this is 
intended as the utterance of the ideal and all-pervading 
word or the actual Jesus. The contrast must suffice to 
point my argument that no single historic religion can in 
reality become universal. In other words, the Liberal Faith 
of the future will be no longer dependent on a book, even 
though that book be the New Testament; still less on a 
priesthood, whatever force a temporary revival of sacerdotal- 
ism may here or there display. 

The survey of the progress of religions shows clearly 
enough what part these agencies may play in specific stages 
of their development. It is a stage which lasts long, and 
plants deep in the heart of entire races an almost immovable 
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intensity of faith; for it gathers up their holiest experience, 
and enshrines their most precious hope. Yet the religious 
conditions of Europe, to say nothing of the spiritual lethargy 
of the East, is a sufficient warning against the dangers of 
sacerdotal ascendency. We have seen it in our own day 
range itself on the basis of Vatican decrees as the uncompro- 
mising foe of independence of thought, the untiring opponent 
of human activity beyond the narrow limits which it chooses 
to prescribe. We have seen it intriguing in politics, hand in 
hand with falsehood, the brutal instigator of race-hatred, in 
the selfish pursuit of its own ends. Not all the glories of its 
past, not the long roll of its martyrs and its saints, not the 
triumphs of its art, not the fervor and often the purity of its 
devotion, not the variety of its services to human need, can 
blind us to the fact that the great Church of Rome, though it 
send out its priests to every country of the globe, still bears 
within it a. prophecy of doom, as the human spirit claims the 
freedom which is its inalienable right. But the strife with an 
organization so vast, so closely knit, so full of resource, so 
varied in its power to minister to many of man’s deepest yearn- 
ings, is full of pain. Those of us who have been nourished 
in liberties won centuries ago can hardly realize the strain 
which it imposes on solitary combatants, the difficulty and 
the weariness of the fight. To all such brave champions — 
and some of them are among us to-day, from Central and 
Southern Europe — we offer our respectful sympathy; and we 
beg of them to accept the support of our conviction that the 
first principle of the Liberal] Faith is the right of the soul to an 
open way to God. No church can limit it to chartered chan- 
nels. Always and everywhere God’s grace is freely given. 
Always and everywhere the Father’s welcome is ready for the 
children who seek him in trust, humility, and love. This is 
the truth which we have learned from Jesus. This is the 
gospel we have to carry through the world. 

The claims of the religion of the spirit, however, do not 
encounter their only obstacles in the priesthoods of the great 
Catholic churches, whether Greek, Roman, or Anglican. 
The doctrine of the infallibility of the Bible has been tacitly 
abandoned by almost all responsible theologians; yet there 
are many signs— such as the struggle for the control of 
education in this country, the pressure exerted on teachers, 
the language of popular hymns, it must even be added the 
occasional silence and evasion of Biblical commentators — 
that doctrines once based on the literal truth of the Bible 
still cast a baleful shadow over the thought and life of the 
masses, and expose those who have abandoned them to 
social mistrust, amounting sometimes almost to persecution. 
Confident in the progress of ‘truth, assured of the abiding 
roots of religion within the mind, the conscience, the heart, 
we have sometimes smiled at the petty acts of ungenerous 
superstition. But there are those who carry the flag of 
freedom ‘almost alone. They are confronted by influences 
which are the more difficult to combat because they some- 
times decline definite issues and refuse honest intellectual 
trial. Immense as have been the modifications of the old 
orthodoxy, those who are best acquainted with the average 
thought of Protestant Christianity warn us how much of the 
old leaven of dogmatism and exclusiveness still remains; 
and isolated sentinels at distant outposts bid us remember 
that the field is yet by no means won. Even among the 
most cultivated, affection still invests the Founder of Chris- 
tianity with an ideal significance which the record, it is ad- 
mitted, does not justify, and claims for his religion some 
kind of final or “absolute” character. But the modern 
study of the New Testament has shown us how mingled are 
its universal elements with the accidents of time and country, 
of local circumstance and frustrated expectation. To under- 
stand it aright requires, as we now know, an education of 
the historic and religious imagination, which is indeed one 
of the noblest exercises of the human mind, but which can- 
not be everywhere demanded or pursued. And for this 
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reason alone it-does not seem likely that any single or speci- 
fic faith can ever absorb al] others into one world-wide 
Church. We are learning slowly how closely dependent is 
any one generation on those which preceded it, and we can- 
not divest ourselves of our inheritance. No nation can 
transfer to another its own past. ‘Contact and sympathy 
may slowly modify the old instincts or gradually create new 
social ideals. But the days of religious conquest by author- 
ity have gone by. The “people of the book,” as Islam calls 
the Christians, will use it no longer as having dominion 
over their faith, but as the apostle Paul wished to be to his 
converts, the helper of their joy. 

And yet the aspiration after unity will not be repressed. 
In divers ways it is already at work, drawing together 
churches that were once divided, creating larger groups 
with broader liberties, breaking down barriers of suspicion 
or reserve by the discovery of common sympathies and the 
hope of common ends. In such tentative movements let us 
heartily rejoice, even though they are not yet strong enough 
to include us all. Beyond their scope, however, lies a great 
spiritual ideal still wider and more comprehensive. The 
Christian finds it in what he believes to have been the funda- 
mental conceptions of his Master, disentangled from their 
temporary envelopments, and translated into the larger 
knowledge of our time. The clearer perception of this ideal, 
the endeavor to realize it, the strength and support for action 
derived from it, are, indeed, among the most hopeful features 
of our age. The passionate conviction that it pervades the 
universe and links all history into one mighty whole has re- 
ceived fresh support along many lines of thought, and is the 
deepest note of poetry, of philosophy and science. ‘To dis- 
engage its great underlying ideas, to give noble form to the 
emotions it excites, to bring them into relation with the lofti- 
est historic ideals, and make them potent in the conduct of 
life,— this must be the task of the preachers of the Liberal 
Faith. For three mighty objects are always before us,— the 
world, man, and God. The ordered interpretation of Nature 
is, indeed, the most significant triumph of an age that has, 
perhaps, added more to the content of human knowledge than 
all the preceding efforts of the race. In different forms the 
eager pursuers found themselves challenged by theology, till 
they in their turn took the offensive, and were not slow to 
proclaim in the name of truth a holy war. But the conflict, 
though echoes of it are still occasionally heard, is practically 
over. For the closer analysis of the fundamental conceptions 
of science has shown that in the last resort they transcend 
experience as much as do those of religion. The fearless in- 
vestigator is, after all, a devout believer in the ultimate unity 
of the physical energies acting through the modes of motion 
which alone are manifest to sense. He is, moreover, con- 
vinced that, the further he advances, the less and less likely 
is it that his quest will be put to intellectual confusion, the 
more and more certain. is he that the world will respond to 
his inquiries, and in some form or other will answer to his 
thought. Mysteries there may be, passing his understand- 
ing; but mystery is not disorder, and is the home, and not 
the obstacle of faith. The Power which works through the 
Great Order is intrinsically one and everlasting; and the 
whole universe is woven out of a tissue of relations which 
human reason slowly unravels, so that external things per- 
petually justify the processes and action of intelligence. Nay, 
their final constituents, which science can reckon up, though 
it cannot display them to sight or touch, are, in a sense, 
the creations of our thought. Yet they did not wait for us 
to appear upon the scene. The thought which they express. 
was there before us; and so the world wears the aspect of 
one phase or manifestation of the Infinite Mind, and science 
thinks the thoughts of God after him. And the Liberal 
Faith, as I understand it, adopts this position without re- 
serve. It no longer regards science as something to be 
reconciled, still less as something to be dreaded or evaded: 
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it accepts it with whole-hearted loyalty, and insists on apply- 
ing its canons through the whole field of Nature and History. 
It plants life firmly and faithfully on the world’s steadfast- 
ness. In its joy and beauty it finds the sympathy of the 
Eternal touching with its own grace all seasonable vicissi- 
tude. And even in its suffering and grief it learns to say, 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul”; for it is conscious that it can 
still rely upon the order and welfare of the whole, and in 
this faith wounded affection finds healing, and is supported in 
sacrifice even unto death, For harmony with the everlasting 
Will alone is peace. 

But within the world stands man. It might be thought 
that, after the uncounted millenniums since he first appeared 
upon this planet, it is somewhat late in the day to claim that 
he is only now beginning to understand himself. Yet the 
last century has for the first time laid the foundations of a 
true study in opening up the real story of his past. It has 
shown us how to trace the origins of his physical frame, to 
note the rude commencements of his thought, to find in primi- 
tive usage the germs of the mighty structures of law and gov- 
ernment, of the lofty achievements of art, philosophy, and 
religion. The newly founded science of anthropology is in- 
deed conceived at present on a somewhat narrow scale; but 
it will gradually become more and more clear that in man, his 
history and power, his thoughts and aspirations, his con- 
science, affections, will, lies the clew to the interpretation of 
his place in the world and the ultimate source and seat of all 
religion. And as such m7 humani can be indifferent to us. 
But for this end not all experience is of equal value. From 
a very early stage in man’s progress faith and morals have 
stood out in decisive prominence among the forces of his 
advance, and have lived under some form of close alliance. 
The investigation of the nature of conscience and the dis- 
covery that from land to land and creed to creed the contents 
of the moral ideal in its higher developments have shown fre- 
quent resemblance, if not positive identity, have undermined 
the doctrine of man’s total depravity. Morality is no longer 
conceived as dependent on positive commands of Heaven, 
revealed in supernatural law or by a supernatural person: it 
is discerned as a part of the social order because involved in 
the constitution of humanity itself. And there the unique 
character of man’s moral judgments has been clearly disen- 
gaged as the very centre and essence of his life; they cannot 
be reduced into any other terms of quantity or kind; and 
that good which he recognizes as having authority over him, 
as claiming his service and demanding the consecration of 
his will, is seen to be no other than thé reflection in his own 
soul of the infinite purpose which enspheres all our being. 
The Liberal Faith, therefore, will be above all things ethical ; 
it will demand the highest in personal character ; it will palter 
with no favorite sins; and the mighty causes of social justice 
and international right, of popular welfare, temperance, pu- 
rity, must ever engage its unfaltering support, It is possible, 
indeed, that our analysis of the moral life may hereafter go 
deeper than has hitherto seemed possible. Thus far the 
chief subject of examination has been the soul, considered as 
the seat of individual experience. But new vistas of inquiry 
are now opening out into the structure of society, the ties that 
link men each to each, the subtle bonds, but dimly recognized 
in our common life, which unite the human units into com- 
munities, and through the family expand into the State. May 
it not be that here we shall ultimately find the moral analogue 
in the experience of the race to that reason which gives man 
kinship with the world? And shall we not thus learn that, 
in some way beyond our power now to apprehend, each sepa- 
rate historic development has its place in the vast whole, 
where God’s providence perpetually transmutes the lower ele- 
ments into the higher, and out of primeval struggle brings 
forth great ideals of righteousness. In the universe there is 
order, in humanity is life, and that life is something more 
than the sum of all the individual persons which may at any 
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moment be reckoned by a census embracing the whole globe. 


‘It is the sum of all their connections and successions, which 


are not self-made, but follow hidden laws, so that the mighty 
web of conscious thought and feeling and endeavor rests on 
a deep underlying unity, the mind of God revealing itself 
through the generations of our experience, and folding all 
oF separate purposes within the scope of his Almighty 
will. ‘ 

The faith which thus reposes on God as the author and 
upholder of the world, the creator, sustainer, guide, inspirer 
of man, will draw unfailing guidance from the great historic 
religions. It will find in them the highest organized expres- 
sions, under the forms of race and time and country, of 
man’s enduring relation to the Eternal. It will recognize 
with undying gratitude its debt to those prophet souls who 
have flashed light ‘into dark places so that all might see, 
and given personal shape to the highest spiritual truths. 
But it will not insist that Christ shall be its centre any more 
than Plato. Religion can have but one object, the ever- 
lasting God; one centre on which it rests immovable, the 
infinite Spirit in which we live and move and have our being. 
Let us indeed join willing hands with those who may firmly 
maintain their own communion with their risen Lord, but 
can yet recognize that for other souls there are divers ways 
within the Father’s grace. Must it not, however, be said 
that the function of Christianity conceived internationally 
among the races of the world is not to conquer and subdue, 
but to inspire, to infuse its own ideals, and impart some of 
its own life, and in its turn perhaps to realize with quicken- 
ing sense of brotherhood the unity of mankind, in that “ God 
hath made of one every nation of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,” and so win new confidence in its central 
truths? For this great end may this council do its modest 
work. All gifts of thought and love, of faithful labor and 
lowly worship, can be laid upon this altar without fear or 
reserve. All service for human welfare finds here its con- 
secration and support. Difficulties there are: they exist 
only to be overcome. Hazards there will be: they call for 
great ventures of trust. Let us find our sufficiency where 
prophets and saints have found it before us,—a sufficiency 
that will not fail us though we be not worthy to unloose the 
latchet of their shoes, and can do no more than give a cup 
of cold water to some thirsting brother on the way. Before 
us is the boundless future, and the vast processions of our 
race are already marshalling themselves to take their places 
when we are here no more. What preparation shall we have 
made for them? When creeds decay and churches totter, 
shall they be left without a faith? Be it ours to open some 
blind eyes to discern the sanctuary not made with hands, to 
unstop some deaf ears to the voice of the Spirit heard more 
and more clearly within the heart of purity and reverence 
and love. Our stay and strength, our source and goal, is 
God. 


“ One God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


Prayer. 


i 


O thou Giver of all good and Fountain of all mercies, in 
whom are the springs of our life: all glory, thanksgiving, and 
praise be unto thee for thy ever-flowing goodness; for thy 
faithfulness, which is from one generation to another; for 
thy mercies, which are new every morning and more than 
we can number. Vouchsafe unto us the joy and comfort of 
thy presence. Show us the beauty of thy holiness, and 
reveal the height and depth of thy love. May we, with true 
penitence, confess our sins before thee, and earnestly 
resolve to forsake them, Amen, 
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Winnifred Vida Canton. 


The many readers of Zhe Jnvisible Playmate 
and W. V.: Her Book, will feel a personal in- 
terest and sorrow in the news that comes from. 
England of W. V.’s recent death. The follow- 
ing poem is taken from the London Morning 
Post, and this is probably the first time that 
a London daily paper has printed verses on 
the death of a child. 


Sw, vv." 


Here’s a flower for you, lying dead, 
Child whom living I never met. 
Friends a-many I may forget,— 
Not you, little Winnifred. 


Men grow sick when they live alone, 

And long for the sound of a childish voice ; 
And you,—how often you’ve made me rejoice 
In a simple faith like your own! 


So here’s a flower for you Winnifred,— 
Out of London, a violet,— 

Little child whom I never met, 
Winnifred, lying dead. 


In Partibus Infidelium. 


BY REV. W. H. RAMSAY. 


If any enthusiastic Eastern Unitarian should 
feel disposed to challenge the suitability of the 
above caption, under the impression that the 
“multitude” is everywhere eagerly and anxiously 
waiting the arrival of his missionary, let him 
make a brief sojourn of six months or a year in 
any Kansas or Missouri town, and he will, with- 
out doubt, find ample reason to modify and mod- 
erate his convictions. It is simply not so. The 
multitude is otherwise preoccupied. Its thought 
is not turned in his direction at all. The proba- 
bility—nay, the certainty—is, however, that he 
will find his Unitarian convictions deepened, and 
his appreciation of the reasonableness and beauty 
of his religious faith vastly increased. Here, if 
anywhere, one learns what are the real and start- 
ling problems of American civilization, and is 
led to meditate upon their possible solution. If 
one’s standard is too high or too exacting, and 
he looks for a speedy arrival of any social or 
spiritual millennium, he is laying up for himself 
disappointment and disillusionment. He is con- 
fronted by an array of hard and stern facts that 
will not surrender to any amount of theory or 
sentiment. One need not be a fatalist in order 
to believe that there are certain tendencies, prin- 
ciples, courses of life, that are destined to work 
themselves out to their logical and necessary 
conclusion. It is with a people as with individ- 
uals. When the mad passion is upon a man, it 
is useless to reason. He has to learn his lesson 
by bitter experience. So it is with a people. 
There are times when a great multitude of 
people seem to be dominated and driven by an 
all-pervading and all-prevailing impulse, and 
when sober reasoning seems to be out of place. 
It is “like the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness.” Such a state of things seems to exist in 
this country to-day. Materialism is the only 
word that will approximately characterize the 
spirit that prevails in the great south-west to 
day. Things are in the saddle, and are riding 
men with the fury of Jehu, the son of Nimshi. 

You take the street-car that conveys you to 
your little Unitarian church. You find it 
crowded with people. Men with eager faces 
bent over the Sunday morning newspaper, stop- 
ping now and then to discuss the price of corn 
or oil or some real estate or railroad “deal.” At 


the post-office there is an exit of the men, and an 
eager rush up the great flight of stone steps for 
the morning mail. Your faithful “deacon” turns 
to you, and says: “There is the problem for the 
churches. 
to their business offices, to attend to their corre- 
spondence. In the afternoon they will seek their 
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Most of those men are on their way 


pleasure with their fast horse or on the golf 
field.” Ask those men why they do not attend 
the services of the church. Ninety-nine in a 
hundred will reply that they are too tired, and are 
glad to take Sunday for rest. They are so used 
to offering this excuse that they have come to 
half believe it themselves. Probe further, and 
you will find the real trouble. Their business 
“deal” and their “estates” seem “real” to them. 
Religion is a part of the poetry and the illusion 
of life, for which they have no time or no 
inclination at present. 

It is probably an overestimate that gives the 
churches of Kansas City fifty thousand out of a 
population of one hundred and fifty thousand 
people. What are these churches doing to meet 
the spiritual and ideal needs of this great multi- 
tude? One hesitates to criticise an institution 
that means so well by humanity. But, after all, 
the churches are quasi-public institutions that 
have assumed a tremendous responsibility for 
the public weal; and they must submit with 
grace to any fair criticism of their work. 

If one may be allowed to take the strongest 
and most important of the sects, numerically 
considered,— the Methodist Church,— as a type 
of evangelical propagandism, one is saddened 
and discouraged by the prospect that it offers of 
being able to meet and stem the current of 
materialism. It has itself been swept along by 
the rushing torrent, and become vulgarized and 
materialized to an alarming extent. 

The crowd can no longer be held by the old 
methods or the old style of preaching or the old 
type of revival. But, without the crowd, who 
will pay the debts? How can the “hundred 
thousand dollar church” be paid for? The big 
city church must have a magician to meet the 
“proposition.” Everything in the West is an 
“outfit” or “‘a proposition.” The magician is on 
the platform. He has “enthused” the audience. 
Everybody is magnetized. Now is the time for 
the debt-raising. Ont man calls out, “Put me 
down for a thousand.” Another says, “I’ll go 
him one better: put me down for fifteen hun- 
dred.” When the big fish have all been fried, a 
young woman in the congregation rises, and says, 
“I'll contribute five dollars.” Now is the magi- 
cian’s opportunity to show his skill. So he 
shouts: “Put her down for twice the amount. 
She has red hair: I know she’ll pay it.” And 
the crowd roars at the joke. The debt is raised. 
And the meeting must not close without a rous- 
ing prayer and experience meeting, in which the 
number who “know they are saved” is astounding 
to the unemotional onlooker. -We had a new 
order of revival in Kansas City during the 
spring,— “Positively for one week only,”—with 
a reservation as to a possible extension in 
another church if the meetings succeeded: “The 
wonder of the age”; “The scriptural phenom- 
enon”; “Only a child; but can preach on any 
text in the Bible at a moment’s notice.” The 
immense church was packed nightly to the side- 
walk to see the wonder. The “business manager” 
conducted the exercises, which reminded one 
of one of those “fake” jewelry auctions that are 
a feature of our modern cities. Reverence, in 
any sense of the word, was utterly impossible ; 
and nobody seemed to expect it. From an 
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exhibition of this kind, which few seemed to 
take seriously, one could but turn away in pain 
and with sorrow of heart that the church of Wes- 
ley and Whitefield and Fletcher and of Bowman 
and Vincent should suffer such a degradation, 


How about the other churches? Do they offera 


more promising prospect for the solution of our 
religious problems? 
any authority on this subject. Things seem so 


It is difficult to speak with 


dreadfully mixed in the churches out here. 

The words “heretic” and “liberal” take on a 
different meaning, according to the stage of 
theological progress that has been reached. A 
heretic in Missouri or Kansas might pass for 
a fairly conservative type of preacher in New 
England. A good illustration of the truth of 


this statement was afforded by an event at the 


recent commencement exercises at the Kansas 
State University. The atmosphere of the State 
University is decidedly liberal. The governing 
board endeavored to secure the services of one 
of our best known and distinguished Unitarian 
ministers in the East to preach the baccalaureate 
sermon this summer. Failing in this, the choice 
fell upon a Western Congregationalist minister 
who has in some way obtained local celebrity as 
a “liberal.” The experiment was a dreadful 
disappointment to the leaders in the university. 
The sermon was not only utterly unsuited to the 
occasion, but also, in its theological assumptions 
and assertions, so reactionary and orthodox 
that, as one of the bright men present said, it 
was more calculated to promote atheism and 
agnosticism than anything that had occurred in 
the university for many years. It was an 
inspiring sight to sit upon the platform of the 
splendid university assembly room and watch 
the eager, intelligent faces of more than a 
thousand young men and women. One man was 
heard to say at the close of the service, “The 
thing was simply damnable.” 

Such institutions as the Kansas State Univer- 
sity at Lawrence and the State Agricultural 
College at Manhattan must be named among 
the things that are working for progress and the 
higher ideals. The spirit that prevails in both 
of these institutions is a most inspiring one. 
With few exceptions the professors and instruc- 
tors are men and women intensely devoted to 
their work, and of frankly open and liberal 
minds. Our little society at Manhattan is com- 
posed almost exclusively of college students and 
professors. It was an experience of rare 
pleasure to preach to a company of those 
earnest young people this spring. Too high 
praise cannot be given to Rev. Duren H. Ward 
for the good work he inaugurated at Manhattan. 
The importance of our work at Lawrence can- 
not be overestimated. The influence of our 
little church cannot be measured by the actual 
attendance at its services, although the attend- 
ance is remarkably good. But the church itself 
stands. for so much that is allied with the very 
purpose and spirit of the university, and the 
influence of its earnest, consecrated minister is 
so wide-reaching among the students, that it is 
bound to tell upon the after life and work of those 
young men and women. Let nobody question 
the value, measured in the best results, of the 
few hundred dollars that are spent in these 
college towns. 

There are more Unitarian churches and min- 
isters in Missouri than those_whose names 
appear upon the Year Book, Recently the 
writer received a letter from the minister of a 
Presbyterian church in Missouri, saying that he 
had been a Unitarian for a considerable time 
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and was preaching his convictions. He antici- 
pated trouble and a trial for heresy. But, when 
the presbytery came to investigate the matter, 


they found that they would have to excommuni- | 


cate the church if they deposed its minister. So 
they concluded to leave the whole business 
alone. The creed of this Presbyterian church is 
the statement called “Our Faith,” published by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. Another 
Presbyterian minister, who attended our St. 
Louis conference, confessed to the writer that 
he, too, was with us, although settled over a 
nominally Presbyterian church. The Westmin- 
ster Confession did not seem to trouble him in 
the least. Curious, isn’t it? 

The Kansas Universalists, who are numeri- 
cally a feeble folk, but with big expectations 
and an earnest body of ministers, hold their 
State Convention in Seneca, Kan., next week, 
and have invited two Unitarian ministers to dis- 
cuss questions of vital importance to both 
denominations. 

Kansas City, Mo, 


The Literature of Failure. 


The literature of failure may proudly bear 
that name, since it is a literature of charm and 
inspiration to those who wisely use it. What do 
we mean by success and failure? By success is 
commonly meant success in certain directions, 
and by failure is meant failure in certain 
directions. But, when our eyes fall on the com- 
pass, we learn how many good courses we do 
not steer and how many good cargoes we do 

_ not carry. And then we learn to cherish the 
stories of those who timidly sailed the narrow 
seas or never put to sea at all, being wrecked at 
their moorings, where they had spent their hour 
in choosing a too costly freight. And this 
homage is not merely what ought to be, but 
whatis. Men long ago found out that success is 
not all success, but is more usually a fruit forced 
at the expense of stem and leafage. And so 
they have turned, sooner or later, to the finely 
organized men and women who have had to 
spread their hands, and exclaim,— 


Well, now I doe plainly see 
This world and I shall ne’er agree. 


Tosuch the word “failure” can be applied only 
in a prepared and guarded sense. But they 
have all been men who have declined to make 
the quick and customary terms with life; who 
insisted on a wide survey and a lengthy debate, 
and who, preferring honest perplexity to a violent 
solution, have year by year diluted their careers 
in that of the universe. They have been men of 
all temperaments, and their behaviors have been 
various as their blood. They have composed 
themselves like Horace, and hit back like Byron. 
They have been wise like Montaigne, and dan- 
gerous like Heine; and they have fretted like 
Hazlitt, and kept doves like Edward FitzGerald. 
They have striven like Matthew Arnold, and 
lost heart like Amiel. They have lived in the 
woods like Thoreau, and in cities like Mark 
Rutherford. They have sat still like Emily 
Bronté, and fluttered broken wings like Marie 
Bashkirtseff. But they have all had leisure to 
study life and books and themselves, and to be 
touched to fine, if wayward issues. They have 
by choice or compulsion been tasters of life, con- 
noisseurs of happiness. They have carried our 
own moods further than we have done; so that 
we are charmed and touched by the portrayal of 
our obscurer selves. 
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Reading their books, we are sentimental by 
proxy, and despise money while making it. We 
call for jugs of wine in the wilderness, and hurry 
home to work, These specialists in indecision 
have not thought, read, and kept journals with- 
out stirring up the very nutriment we want in 
our own briefer, meaner moments of oppression. 
We do not think that Matthew Arnold was 
happy in saying that the thoughts which have 
positive truth and value are “precisely thoughts 
which counteract the vague aspiration and un- 
determinate desire possessing Amiel and filling 
his Journal. They are thoughts insisting on the 
need of limit, the feasibility of performance.” 
Of course; but, then, the thoughts insisting on 
the need of limit and the feasibility of perform- 
ance commonly come to us of themselves. They 
are knocked into us by experience. They are 
sent hurtling round our youthful heads by Dr. 
Smiles. Was it, then, necessary to set Goethe 
against Amiel with his 


“Wer Grosses will muss sich zusammenraffen, 
In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister” ? 


“He who will do great things must pull himself 
together. It is in working within limits that the 
master comes out.” Again, of course. It is 
just because one lives, more or less faithfully, 
by such rules that the strung bow needs to be 
unbended over a book like Amiel’s with its 
eternally interesting variants and analysis of the 
question, “What is the good?” with its long 
gropings after, and sudden findings of, consola- 
tion. This Genevan professor, who was so 
paralyzed by the whole of knowledge that he 
could not apply himself to a part, whose “malady 
of the ideal” only allowed him to browse on un- 
defined pastures, was at least faithful to his de- 
feated aspirations, and had his reward. What 
poignant reliefs he found! 

We are not arguing that Amiel’s is a tonic 
book, but it is a book which may be a tonic to 
those who will have it so. Its loyalty, its humil- 
ity, and its sweetness are past expression. And 
with all its divagations it is a consistent whole, 
revealing from its first page to its last the Amiel 
whose one success is this record of his failure. 
The same consistency is found in Marie Bash- 


kirtseff’s journals, and, assuredly, in Edward. 


FitzGerald’s Letters. To speak of FitzGerald 
as of a man who only half fulfilled himself seems 
to us ingrate and impious; nor do we know how 
any one can so speak of him who has read the 
Letters through, following him year by year with 
sympathy. If by any effort which he did not 
make FitzGerald could have left us a finer legacy 
than the letters which he wrote from Woodbridge 
to his friends, then, doubtless, he fell short of his 
powers. But who can prove this? And, if it 
were so, shall we even mention this “if” in the 
presence of the known good he has left us? For 
profit and delight the Letters are exquisite : let 
us rejoice that we were born to read them. We 
would rather dwell on the opulence of such lives 
as Amiel’s and FitzGerald’s than on their incom- 
pleteness, especially when we find that the sense 
of incompleteness felt by themselves has accented 
and humanized all their work. The men and 
women of whom we speak are not pattern beings, 
but fountains of suggestion from which to drink 
with discreet and grateful lips. We do not come 
to them to seek direction, but to match and un- 
derstand our moods, not to adopt experiences, 
but to observe results. It is one of the functions 
of literature to relieve us of sentiments which are 
ours, but in us are not vital or permanent. 

The literature of failure is helpful because it 
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is an inventory of life made by lookers on 
rather than by groove-bound actors. It shows 
life more various and rhythmical than we see it 
in the street. If in our enjoyment of such litera- 
ture we seem to reap where we have not sowed 
and gather where we have not strowed, there is 
yet no self-reproach. That vanishes with the 
conviction that, after all, lives like Amiel’s or 
Marie Bashkirtseff’s or Mark Rutherford’s have 
satisfactions all their own,— brimming moments, 
blessed releases, sudden ineffable calms, not to 
count a host of ministering whims and vanities. 
Marie Bashkirtseff, who demanded deathless 
fame, was pleased to find that she had set a 
fashion in fichus; and, in the same evening in 
which she wrote, “I no longer see the necessity 
of anything at all. ... Iam weary before I have 
done anything,” she went to a party to receive 
compliments in “black dress, velvet corsage 
décolleté, a bit of black tulle on the shoulders; 
and violets. .. . Massenet played and sang.... 
The Marshall took me in to supper.” She 
thinks Bastien-Lepage pleases her; next day, 
not. “But, if I thought no more of him, of 
whom should I think? For I tell you this. I 
must always have something, no matter what, 
for the stories that-I tell myself in a whisper to 
send myself to sleep at night.” 

“No matter what.” It is indeed hard to evade 
one’s share of happiness and sleep. These 
tortured spirits, if we will call them such, doubt- 
less receive theirs one way and we ours another. 
Theirs, a quick, irregular measure; ours, slow 
and certain. But for them, as for us, it is the 


'way of every hurt to bring its healing, and of 


every storm to rock itself to rest.— Academy. 


Literature. 


The Story of my Life.* 


Mr. Hare notes with mild surprise the fact 
that the majority of his books have been badly 
cut up by the reviewers. In several instances 
he makes out a good case against his critics by 
showing that they have charged him with sins 
which he did not commit. But, reading these 
two bulky volumes (of over 600 pages each) 
with great pleasure, we seem to discover why 
his English critics might have been irritated both 
by the style and the matter of his discursive 
volumes. For instance, he wrote the “Story of 
Two Noble Lives”; and, when the reviews sug- 
gested that the book, if shorter, would have been 
more sure of a welcome from the general public, 
he replies: “That was exactly the welcome I did 
not care that it should receive. The general 
public had no interest in, could not understand, 
and was not constituted to benefit by such noble 
lives.” 

Throughout all these agreeable reminiscences 
of personal and social experience one goes with 
the charming author, a Churchman and a Tory, 
into innumerable country houses in England 
and on the Continent,—houses in which Mr. 
Hare congratulates himself that he never meets 
disagreeable people of the “hum-haw” style. 
In the society which he frequents our author 
seldom meets an American, and more rarely an 
agreeable one. In his few American reminis- 
cences we find another hint of the probable 
cause of the inclination of the critics tq show 
him little mercy. In nine cases out of ten where 
his reminiscences come within our personal 


*Tur Story or my Lire. By Augustus J. C. Hare, 
Vols. III, and IV. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $7.50. 
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knowledge, we find him to be wrong in some 
“ridiculous way. For instance, one of the few 
Americans that he liked was Mark Twain. His 
explanation of the name is that Mr. Clemens 
“began life as a wharfinger, throwing parcels 


into barges, and, as he threw them, the overseer 


called out ‘mark one, mark twain,’ and the chime 
of the word struck him, and he took the name.” 
Dr. Bartol, in a horribly mangled version of the 
“moth-eaten angel” story, appears as Silas Bar- 
tol. He speaks of the “Roman” W. W. Story, 
Prof. Parks becomes Mr. Parke, and Mrs, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe is described simply as 
“an unjust woman who had published a libel on 
her country.” If in other cases he has blundered 
whenever he passed outside the limits of his 
personal knowledge, no wonder his critics com- 
plained. The charm of these volumes, however, 
is very great, and consists largely in the abun- 
dant collection of reminiscences of people of 
rank who cultivate the amenities of social life in 
their great country houses. 

The Society for Psychical Research might fill 
a good-sized volume by culling the ghost stories 
which are told in every company. Every house 
has its legend, every family its attendant ghost. 
The warnings, the apparitions, the revelations of 
crime, and even, in one case, a veritable vam- 
pire furnish every known modern instance of the 
supernatural. Some lovely characters are de- 
scribed, and many of the details of the every- 
day life of the gentry and nobility of England 
are charming. The easy familiarity of the au- 
thor with these high-born and high-bred people 
he enjoys as a natural right; and it adds, for the 
lowly-born multitude, a charm to his narrative 
which may easily account for the fact which he 
states, that in spite of the adverse opinions of 
the critics his books have a wide circulation. 


THE Macic Seven. By Lida A. Churchill. 
New York: The Alliance Company. $1.— 
This little book is intended to spread abroad the 
“new thought,” such as that which provides the 
idea of Florence Morse Kingsley’s delightful 
story, Miss Philura’s Transfiguration. “If one 
asks aright, he cannot be denied.” The way to 
reach this state of right asking is told in seven 
brief chapters with explicit directions, headed 
respectively “How to centre yourself,” “How to 
go into silence,” “How to ‘concentrate the 
mind,” “How to command opulence,” “How to 
use the will,” “How to insure perfect health,” 
and “How to ask and receive.” There is much 
good sense here, as when the writer insists on 
sunshine, air, exercise, faith, and cheerfulness 
as the great health promoters. On the other 
hand, if you wish to cultivate “invincible force,” 
this is the way to begin. “Having put yourself 
entirely at ease, rest your head on the back of 
the chair, or let it droop forward, and look in 
imagination within yourself at a point directly 
back of the pit of the stomach, where lies the 
solar plexus, which occultists call the king 
brain, Imagine there a point of yellow light. 
Sit perfectly still, fixing as nearly as possible 
the whole attention on this point of light, think- 
ing of nothing else. Continue this from twenty 
to forty minutes.” After sufficient practice on 
this, you may puta word, such as “will” or “love,” 
or the image of a friend “in place. of the point 
of light,” and you will have learned concen- 
tration. 


THe Forest SCHOOLMASTER. By Peter 
Rosegger. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50,—Peter Rosegger is a popular Austrian 


until he was twenty-six. 
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novelist ; but this book, which has been running | 


as a serial in the Critic, is the first to be trans- 
lated into English. An autobiographical pref- 
ace tells us that he led the life of a forest 
peasant until he was eighteen, when he was 


‘apprentice to a travelling peasant tailor with 


whom he remained four years. Then'he entered 
the commercial school at Gratz, studying there 
At this time he had al- 
ready written, in the peasant hut and the work- 
shop, with ink made of soot, no less than 
twenty-four books with no thought of publica- 
tion. Since then he has written and published 
forty or more volumes; and he says that he shall 
be proud if only the critics say of them that they 
are “fresh water.” That may be said in truth 
of the one now in question. The story itself is 
slight and is given in the form of a diary, writ- 
ten by a young man who devotes his life to an 
isolated, deserted community, consisting mainly 
of peasants who have fled from military service. 
The affairs of the people and his spiritual ex- 
periences make up the book, which could have 
been written only by one familiar with this 
mountain life. 


Sam LoveEt’s Boy. By Rowland E. Robin- 
son. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.—This book is touched with a pathos 
which is not its own because of the death of 
the author nearly coinciding with its publica- 
tion. This abounds, as do Mr. Robinson’s 
earlier books, in knowledge of the woods and 
fields and of the creatures who inhabit them. 
But, with the knowledge of the latter, there is 
not an equal sympathy, and no approximation 
to a right answer to Emerson’s question : — 


“Hast thou named all the birds without a 
gun?” 

The gun is one of the three heroes of the 
book; another, Sam Lovel,— an Eben Holden 
with a difference; and the boy is the third. 
There is real wantonness in the boy’s first 
destruction of animal life and in much that 
comes later. Finally, the boy goes to the 
war; and the moral of the book seems to be 
that the shooting of dumb creatures is good 
practice for young Americans, who will cer- 
tainly have to shoot their fellow-beings when 
they grow up, if Senator Lodge was not reckon- 
ing entirely without his host in his firebrand 
oration at the opening of the Buffalo Ex- 
position. 


THE Crow’s Nest. By Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(Sara Jeanette Duncan). New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25—There is quite room 
enough in the literary world for another “sum- 
mer in a garden,” especially when the garden is 
a patch on one of the Himalayan mountains, in 
Simla, the summer headquarters of the govern- 
ment of India, an artificial little community 
“which has climbed eight thousand feet out of 
the world to be cool.” The summer is begun 
with reluctance and a certain sense of “the bald 
inhospitality of out-of-doors”; but, as the garden 
develops its possibilities, the invalid committed 
to its tender mercies finds that it improves on 
acquaintance, and offers not only an unlimited 
field for retrospective imaginings, but objective 
and tangible pleasures, fit to be described. 
Those who remember Mrs, Cotes’s earlier books 
—An American Girl in London and A Social 
Departure—will understand that the interest of 
the garden itself is increased by the author’s 
clever way of “‘putting things” and her animated 
style. 
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PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERIENCES. By Kate 
Douglas. Wiggin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25.—A well-known English novelist 
recently held out the hope to one of his char- 
acters that she might in time become the Kate 
Douglas Wiggin of England. It is certain 
that England would gain by the development 
there of a writer so spontaneous in her fun and 
so true in her sentiment. Ireland offers a good 
field for the fortunate trio of travellers; and it 
would have been a poor country, indeed, that 
could not have furnished the right man to carry 
off the heart of the only maiden still left un- 
mated. Miss Salemina’s wooing may not have 
been after the sprightly and wholly romantic 
fashion of the earlier lovers, but it is an interest- 
ing and fit conclusion to the eventful journey. 


DWELLERS IN THE Hits. By Melville D. 
Post. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.—To turn from the average run of his- 
‘torical romances or society novels to this wild, 
free story of the Western hills is like taking a 
‘deep breath of outdoor air after reading by the 
fire. It is simply the story of an attempt to de- 
liver safely a large herd of cattle against the 
efforts of a rival who would delay or prevent 
the deal, but in and through it are the joy of 
action and independent will, the excitement of 
desperate endeavor, and the delight of life in the 
open. The book will be found thoroughly en- 
joyable by any reader who likes the unconven- 
tional and wholesomely natural in literature. 


A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE. By Mary 
Catherine Crowley. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50.—It would be interesting to know 
how many writers of historical romance are 
chiefly indebted to Parkman for the setting 
of their tales. They may take freely, and still 
leave plenty of suggestion for those whose books 
are yetin the ink-bottle. The heroine is a girl of 
English birth, taken to Quebec by Indian cap- 
tors and brought up as a child of New France. 
The greater part of the story deals with the 
early days of the settlement of Detroit, and is 
varied by much stirring incident. The. love- 
story is interesting and gracefully told. 


A LApy OF THE REGENCY. By Mrs. Stepney 
Rawson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—This court novel of the times of George 
IV. and Queen Caroline has more claim to 
consideration as an historical novel than most 
of those which are heralded under that name. 
It shows the attempt at scrupulous fidelity in 
the pictures given of the general life of the 
period, the incidents of Caroline’s career, and 
the folly and intrigue of upper social circles. 
Much space is given to politics, and the book is 
too long; but the love-story contributes a pleas- 
ing and needed variety. ; 


THE Way oF BELINDA. By Frances Weston 
Carruth. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50.—:A reporter and a society girl, an aristo- 
cratic but impecunious old aunt, with a will of 
her own, who did her best to keep the course of 
true love from running smoothly, and head of an 
East: Side Settlement House make up together 
the leading characters in this pleasant love- 
story, endowed with a modern setting. Miss 
Carruth writes easily; and, as her stories make 
no great demand on either the emotions or the 
intellect, they fully answer their purpose of en 
\tertaining without taxing the reader. ; 


me 


_ contributes a clever story with the title “Polly’s 


’ S. Olive. 
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EVERY-DAY BIRDS. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.— These 
sketches of the birds that everybody knows, and 
ought to know better, are written by a master in 
the art of observation. Mr. Torrey describes 
birds well because he loves them and is willing’ 
to be patient in observing them. It wasa happy. 
thought to illustrate these sketches with twelve 
colored plates reproduced from Audubon. ,. This 
is just the book for children in their summer out-' 
ing. y 


The Magazines. 


An enormous edition of upward of '700,000 
copies has been printed of the July De/zneator. 
One feature of this number is the article on the 
Pan-American Exposition, which is illustrated in 
colors from the original water-color sketches of 
C. Y. Turner, director of color to the Exposition. 
The principal story of the number is “A Dream 
of Red Roses” by Mary Tracy Earle. Clara E. 
Laughlin continues her “Stories of Authors’ 
Loves” with an article on Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Articles by Alice M. Kellogg, Lina Beard, Ellen 
H. Richards, and Waldon Fawcett, give variety 
to those which are more distinctively in the es- 
pecial line of this magazine. Illustrations and 
descriptions of styles are as full and suggestive 
as ever. 


Good Househeeping for July starts off with an 
article on ‘“House-boating,” which pictures an 
ideal vacation. Mrs. Bradley Gilman thinks that 
husband study might be added with advantage, 
even though no clubs have yet been formed to 
aid inits pursuit. She utters the following warn- 
ing: ‘A woman cannot live absorbed in her chil- 
dren for twenty years, and then reassume her old 
relations with her husband.” Eleanor M. Arms 


Cowardice.” Articles on “Soda-fountain Intem- 
perance,” “The Influence of Summer Boarders,” 
and “Deserted Pets of the Great Cities” are full 
of timely suggestion. The various departments 
make good the claim of this magazine that it is 
conducted in the: interests of the higher life of 
the household. , 


Ainslee’s Magazine for July contains articles of 
much interest, and is a fine example of what the 
ten-cent magazine may be. An important article, 
“Buying a State,” describes the extraordinary 
attempts made by Addicks during the past ten 
years to purchase a United States senatorship 
from Delaware. The article is written by Mr. 
Edward P, Clarke, who is considered one of the 
most trustworthy journalists in New York; and 
every statement in it has been verified by four 
prominent citizens of Delaware who are familiar 
with the facts. Carl Hovey continues the series 
on “Great Types of Modern Business” with an 
article on railroads which is illustrated from 
photographs. John Gilman Speed writes about 
“College Men and Others”; and Harvey Suther- 
land describes effectively “A Workaday Bal- 
loonist,” which is also illustrated. The number 
contains half a dozen short stories, varied in char- 
acter, whose writers are Frederick M. Smith, Joe 
Lincoln, Peter McArthur, Brand Whitlock, 
Frank R. Robinson, and’ Rodrigues Ottolengui, 
well known as a writer of detective stories. 


_ “The Master of Palmyra,” a dramatic poem, 
by Adolf Wilbrandt, is printed in full in the new 
number of Poet-Lore, as translated by Harriott 

It occupies more than half of the 
magazine. Blanche Mae Channing contributes 
a striking short story put in the form of a mono- 
logue, and entitled “The Song of the Centaur.” 
The appreciations and essays are four in num- 
ber. Katharine Merrill writes on “The Use of 
the Ugly in Art,” showing that ugliness and evil 
are to be used as distinct producers of xsthetic 
pleasure, modified only so far as to subdue their 
merely informative character and fit them for 
pleasure-giving purposes. “Childe Roland to 
the Dark Tower came’’ is a paper which 
Col. Higginson read before the Browning So- 
ciety during the last year, and is especially in- 
teresting for its reminiscent and: subjective 


The Christian Register 


By Bradford Torrey.) character. M. Earll discusses “A Faust Prob- 


lem,”'believing that the homunculus is a phase 
of development in Faust, and is a different 
element at different times, just as the upward 
impulse in Faust is stronger or weaker at times. 
William Mountain writes of “Walter Pater.” 
Suggestions for study are given for George 
Eliot’s “Romola” and Tennyson’s “In Memo- 
riam,” the latter written by Rev. William °C. 
Gannett. The work of Louise Guiney is con- 
sidered in the Contemporary Writers’ Series, 
and the Department of Life and Letters is in- 


| teresting as usual. 


Books Received. 


_ From Houghton, Miffiin & Co,, Boston. 
Substitutes for the Saloon, By Raymond Calkins. $1.30. 
The Mayflower and her Log. Chiefly from original 

sources by Azel Ames, M.D. _ $6.00. 
The Second Book of Birds. By Olive Thorne Miller. 


$1.00. 
_ From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
The Grapes.of Wrath. By Mary Harriott Norris. $1.50. 
From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
The New England Leaders. By Williston Walker. 


$2.00. 
, From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Corsair King. By Maurus Jokai. $r.00. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co,., New Vork. 
The Story of Old Falmouth. By James Otis. 50 cents. 
_ From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Katherine Day. By Anna Fuller. $1.50. 
International Handbooks to the New Testament. 
Epistles. By Orello Cone, D.D. 
Quality Corner. By C. L. Antrobus. 1.50. 
From T. Fisher Unwin, London, England. 
Makers of the Nineteenth Century. By Richard A, 
Armstrong, B.A 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

For the piano. By Nikolai von Wilm. 

For the piano. By J. Ascher. 

For the piano, By Chevalier A. 


By Otto Hallen- 


orf. 
Sourire d’Avril. Waltz. Vor the piano. By Maurice 
Depret. 
Merry Dance. : For the piano. By Otto Hallendorf. 
What care I how Fair she be? Song for low voice. By 


. F. Sudds. 
A Dream of Fairyland. For the piano. By L. A. Bug- 


ee. 
Beaux and Belles. For the piano. By Harry S. Romaine. 
A Little Dialogue. For the piano. - By Heinrich Wolil- 


ahrt, 
Cradle Song. For the piano. By Wilhelm Taubert. 
Monte Cristo. Composed and arranged for mandolin, 
guitar, and piano. By J. Pietrapertosa. 


The 


Gavotte. 

Song without Words, 

Deuxiéme Berceuse., 
Ceruelos. 


Happy Dream Waltz. For the piano, 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mt, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty. cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. Songs in Exile. 

2. The Reign of Law. 

3. The Re-birth of Jesus, 

4. The Prophetic Soul, 

5. Thomas, Hepty Hera (A Doubter’s Faith.) 
6. Phillips Brooks, 

7. The Attentive Soul. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


"aga Congress Street, - = = Boston. 
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SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Eve- 
hution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - = - Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY, 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


+». CONTENTS..." 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“It is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”—/ohn Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London, 

In ‘‘The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long. as man is what heis.... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—7he Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


" For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receist 
of brice by 


GEO. H.. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


748 
Che Dome. 


The Sweetest Thing. 


Beneath a small window 
A dear little bird 
Kept singing this song 
(And I heard every word): 
“Oh, sweet are the berries, 
The red and the white, 
And sweet are the crumbs 
That you gave me last night; 
And sweet to the squirrels 
Are nuts in the wood ! 
But there’s nothing so sweet 
Asa child that is good!”’ 


“Oh, jam is much sweeter |” 
Said dear little Nell ; 
“And there’s treacle and honey 
And jelly as well. 
Here’s a big piece of bread 
And some crumbs for your tea. 
Don’t you think these are sweeter 
Than Maggie or me?” 
But Robin made answer 
As loud as he could, 
“There’s nothing so sweet 
As a girl that is good!” 
— Round the Hearth. 


For the Christian Register, 


Perley’s Trip to Boston. 


BY MARY H. STEVENS. 

When Perley woke on May-day morning, he 
remembered at once that he was to go to a 
party. He had heard all about it the day be- 
fore. The children of the town were to meet in 
a large hall and have a May-pole and a May- 
queen. Perley did not quite know the differ- 
ence between the two, but he was sure that they 
would both be beautiful. The children would 
dance and sing, and then they would eat ice- 
cream, perhaps two platefuls, and little cakes 
with frosting on top. 

Perley talked it all over with Else while she 
gave him his bath, and they agreed that it would 
certainly be very fine. 

“But,” Else said, “I cannot go, because my 
hat is so old: one must a new hat have, at a 
May-party to go.” 

Perley grew very sober at that, for he loved 
Else and wanted her to have the good time with 
him. He thought hard for a minute, and then 
his face brightened again. 

“Never mind, Else,” he said. 
Boston and get you a new hat.” 

Perley was only “half-past four,” but he:knew 
where new hats came from. Else laughed, and 
patted his cheek lovingly. 

“Thank you, thank you,” she said: “you are 
one good, dear child.” 

- So he thought that point settled, and ran joy- 

fully down to breakfast. On the stairs he over- 
took papa, who caught him up for the usual 
morning frolic. But Perley’s mind was full of 
something else this time; he wiggled out of 
papa’s arms, saying, as he slipped to the floor, 
“Would I better go to Boston wiv you, papa, 
or by’n by, like mamma does ?” 

Papa picked up the morning paper, and, as he 
read in big letters, ““New Deal in Standard Oil,” 
he answered, “Yes, I guess so, dear.” 

“But which, papa, wiv you or by’n by? papa, 
which?” 

“Oh, by and by,” said papa, without the least 
idea what Perley was talking about. 

Just then mamma came out of the conserva- 


“I'll go to 
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tory with a fresh pink rose in her hand and gave 
to Perley a sniff as he danced along the table. 

“One like that, mamma,” he said, “lots like 
that on Else’s hat that I’m going to buy her. 
Can I, mamma? I want to buy Else a pink 
hat.” 

“How nice.” 

“Yes, I’m going to buy her a pretty hat, aren’t 
I, mamma?” 

Mamma laughed, “Of course, darling,” and 
turned to talk with papa about the new gar- 
dener. 

All through breakfast Perley chattered to 
papa and mamma, if they listened, and to him- 
self, if they did not, about the party and what he 
should wear to it and about Else’s new hat. 
When he left the table, he took a banana, saying, 
“For my lunch, you know.” 

Else put on his hat; and then, remembering 
that people who go to Boston have to have 
tickets, he ran upstairs, calling, “A ticket, 
mamma. Please give me a ticket to go to 
Boston.” 

Mamma was busy, and, thinking it all play, 
such as Perley often carried on, gave him an old 
ticket-book. He hugged her very hard as he 
took it, and ran down and out'of-doors. 

A few minutes later, mamma, glancing from 
her window, saw him, holding the ticket tight in 
one hand, squeezing the banana in the other, 
and going fast down the street. Like a flash, 
she remembered all the play, and realized that 
Perley had meant “truly-truly” go to Boston. 
She snatched her hat and her purse, and flew 
after her boy, who by this time had turned the 
first corner. Pretty soon she saw him again, 
and then he disappeared once more. When she 
reached the station, Perley had been there sev- 
eral minutes; and, as mamma came up, panting 
and frightened, he was talking to a tall gentle- 
man, who looked very much amused. He 
turned to Perley’s mother: “Is it true, Mrs. 
Weston, that this little fellow is going to the 
city alone? Can’t I look after him?” 

“Why, no, thank you,” she answered: “it is all 
a mistake. He asked to go to Boston, but I 
thought it was all in play. Of course, he cannot 
go alone, Come, darling, we must go home.” 

“O, mamma,” said Perley, his eyes very big, 
“why, you said so! You truly promised, and I 
promised; and papa said, ‘By’n by.’ O mamma, 
I must.” 

Then mamma saw that she had made a sad 
mistake, but she was always very careful of her 
promises. So she said, “Well, dear, I did not 
understand and you did not understand; but, if 
you think I promised”— 

“But you truly did, mamma. Don’t you re- 
member? When I ate my bekfus, you know.” 

“Aren’t you willing to stay at home to please 
me?” 

“Mamma, I love you dess a same; but I’ve 
got to get Else’s hat.” 

“Let’s go to ride with Peter in his carriage 
instead,” 

Perley shook his head. 

“Or on a trolley-car.” 

Perley loved that; but he only said again, “I 
love you dess a same, but I’ve got to get that 
hat.” 

When the train came in with the big noise 
that Perley hated so, he clung to his mother for 
a minute, then, with a doubtful look at the steps, 
he said: “Won’t you please put me on? It’s so 
high up.” j 

“But,” she answered, “if you mean to go to 
Boston alone, you must get up by yourself.” 
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She thought that he would give it up; but he 
clambered on, and went into the car, where he 
selected a seat by a pretty young lady who 
looked as if she, too, might be going to buy a 
pink hat with roses. She smiled sweetly at 
Perley, and he told her all his plans. 

When the train reached Boston, our boy 
slipped off the seat, saying, “Aren’t you com. 
ing, too?” to his new friend, and was rather dis- 
appointed that she answered: “No, dear, I’m 
sorry ; but I have to go down town. Good-by.” 
“Good-by,” said Perley, and, turning, saw 
mamma, who had been sitting behind him. 
“Hallo! mamma!” he shouted, so that every- 
body looked around and smiled to see him pull 
her down for a hug and a very loud kiss. They 
went out of the car together, and mamma asked, 
“Where now, darling ?” 

“To buy a hat,” said Perley. He led the way 
up the long stairs, and stopped, rather puzzled. 
“Which way are the hats?”” he asked. Mamma 
shook her head; and Perley’s lip began to quiver 
a little. “Please help me, mamma.” And she 
could not resist the anxious little face. 

“Come this way,” she said, and beckoned to a 
car. Perley’s eyes grew bright again as he tried 
hard to help mamma on, just like any gentleman. 
“I’m very hungry,” he remarked, holding up the 
banana, which had grown very soft and sticky. 
“T’ll give you some, too,” as he thought mamma 
looked troubled. He talked very fast to 
mamma about the interesting things he saw 
from the car; and the other passengers enjoyed 
it, too, all except an old lady in the corner, 
who looked as if she had forgotten how to 
smile. Perley saw that she looked unhappy, 
and thought perhaps she was hungry, too. The 
banana was not very large, but his generous 
little heart was so sorry for the old lady that he 
said, “Do you want some of my beenana?” and 
held it up to her. Then everybody, even the 
cross old lady, laughed. At that minute the car 
stopped, and mamma said, “Come.’ They 
went into a big house where they saw some 
men and boys with brass buttons on their coats. 
Perley was sure that he knew what they were, 
for he had watched a procession of soldiers 
once and remembered the buttons. So he asked 
one of them, “Where do- you fight?” and was 
rather troubled that the man only laughed. 
They went into a large room with ever so many 
tables set, and they sat down at one of them. 
The precious banana was laid on a plate; and, 
after Perley had paddled awhile in a finger- 
bowl, he felt very clean and all ready for chops 
and bread and butter, with ice-cream for des- 
sert, At last he really could not eat another 
morsel. He scrubbed his lips very hard with 
his napkin, and said, “I am froo, and now we’ll 
buy the hat.” “Good-by,” he called to the brass 
buttons, as he hopped and skipped along to the 
street. “Now the hat,” he said again; and 
mamma took him into a shop where there were 
so many “be-yutiful hats” that Perley was quite 
bewildered. ; 

A pleasant girl came forward to ask what 
mamma would have; but she said, “My little 
boy will tell you what he wants.” “A hat,” 
said Perley. “I want a hat for Else, and that’s 
all.” “What kind of a hat, please?’ He did 
not answer: he was walking about with his 
head on one side, like a robin, and looking very 
earnestly at the hats. None of them seemed to 
quite suit him. : 

The girl brought others, and tried to show 
him how pretty each one was; but none was pink 
enough, “wiv pink roses,” to please him, Then 
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mamma tried to help.» “Do you know, darling, 
it isn’t the time for roses yet? Here is a hat 
with pink ribbon that would be much prettier 
for Else than roses.” ‘Perley was not quite 
sure. He usually thought well of mamma’s 
taste, but remembered his promise. “I told her 
roses,” he said, “I’m ’fraid she won’t be fati- 
cied wiv this one.” ‘Let me show you,” said the 
girl, and put the hat on her own head. She 
looked very pretty in it; and mamma said, “We 
can change it later if Else isn’t satisfied,” so he 
consented to the purchase. 
in a little box, and in a few minutes mamma 
and Perley were safe in the train again. 

On the way home our little traveller fell fast 
asleep, and never knew when the big brakeman 
lifted him out, and Peter put him in the carriage. 
He did not wake, either, when he was carried up 
and laid on his own little bed; and he slept so 
long that he was almost too late for the party. 
But Else looked so fine in her new hat that he 
felt quite repaid for all the trouble he had taken 
to get it for her. He had some more ice-cream 
at the party; and for a long time — almost a 
whole month — Perley remembered “the nice 
day when I had some ice-cream two times and 
buyed Else’s hat.” ; 


A Grain of Sand. 


“Mother! mother! there’s something in my 
_eye: please take it out, quick!” Flossy came 
hurrying to her mother’s room. Her blue eyes 
were bloodshot, her eyelids swollen, and the 
tears were running down her cheeks. 

“Why, what is it?’ asked her mother, as she 
put her arms around the child. 

“T don't know: it’s an awful big thing. The 
wind blew it in my eye a minute ago.” 

The mother examined the afflicted eye care- 
fully, but could find nothing except tears. 

‘“T don’t see anything in it, dearie.” 

“But it’s there, mother: please do get it out. 
It makes me so uncomfortable.” 

_The mother looked again. Then she bathed 
the hurt eye with warm water, and told Flossy 
to keep it closed for atime; but the poor eye 
did not get any better. Something was in it,— 
something as big as a marble, Flossy thought. 

“Well, Flossy, I think we had better go to Dr. 
Wright and see what he can do,” said her 
mother, after trying everything she could think 
of for the relief of her little daughter. 

Dr. Wright was the good doctor Flossy loved, 
and she stood very quietly with her face in the 
light as he kept her eyelid open. 

“Ah! said the doctor; and in an instant he 
held his instrument toward her, “Here it is!” 

_ “Where?” asked the. mother. 
anything.” 

“I don’t, either,” said Hiosey5 “but my eye 
does not hurt any longer.” 

“Tt’s just a tiny speck of sand,” replied the 
doctor, —‘“too small to see, unless you know 


_ where to look for it.” 


Some days after, Flossy was fidgeting about 
the room where her mother was sewing. It was 
rainy weather out of doors, and Flossy was in a 
bad humor: nothing pleased her. . 

“Please don’t, Flossy,” said her mother, over 
and over again. “You make me very uncom- 
fortable. If you don’t stop worrying, you. must 
go away by yourself.” 

Flossy sat down by the window, pouting. In 
a little while her face brightened, and she came 


to her mother and put a little soft kiss on her} 


cheek. 


The hat was put) 


“T don’t see ad 
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“I’m like that little grain of sand, mother; 
don’t you think so?” she said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I’m not very big, but I make people uncom- 
fortable when my temper gets in the wrong 
place. I love you, mother,—I love you truly; 
and I would not hurt you as that sand did me 
for anything. The sand could not help itself; 
but I can, and I will, right away.”—Our Boys 
and Girls. 


For the Christian Register, 


Little Brown Legs! 


BY ARTHUR E, LOCKE. 


Last winter he had legs as white 
As snow upon the mountain height; 


But now the sun’s rays have come down 
And kissed his toes and ankles brown. 


Now who can little Brown Legs be? 
Go out bare-legged, and you’ll see! 
Kearsarce, N.H, 


The Boston Grasshopper. 


Boston people are supposed to know what the 
vane of Faneuil Hall represents. Samuel 
Cooper, when American consul at Glasgow, 
tested some men who applied to him for aid. 
Claiming to be sailors from Boston and in need 
of assistance, they applied to the consul, who, 
being somewhat suspicious of them, asked if 
they could tell what the weather-vane on 
Faneuil Hall was. The first said it wasa fish, 
the second declared it to be a horse, but the 
third said it was a grasshopper. Upon this 
Mr. Cooper decided that the last was the only 
Boston man in the trio, and said: “I will give 
you all the assistance you need, but the other 
men will have to walk to Boston for all me. 
Any man who claims to be a Bostonian and 
can’t tell what the Faneuil Hall weather-vane is 
must be an impostor.”— From “ Faneuil Hall 
and Faneuil Hall Market” by A. E. Brown. 


Heroic Ants.- 


One cold day my ants were almost all in their | 


nests. One only was out hunting, and about six 
feet from home. I took a dead blue-bottle fly, 
pinned it on to a piece of cork, and put it 
down just in front of her. She at once tried to 
carry off the fly, but, to her surprise, found it 
immovable. She tugged and tugged, first one 
way and then another, for about twenty min- 
utes, and then went straight off to the nest. 
During that time not a single ant had come 
t.. In fact, she was the only ant of that nest 
out at the time. She went straight in, but in 
a few seconds, less than half a minute, came out 
again with no less than twelve friends, who 
trooped off with her, and eventually tore up the 
dead fly, carrying it off in triumph, Now the 
first ant took nothing home with her. She 
must have somehow made her friends under- 
stand that she had found some food, and 
wanted them to come and help secure it. In 
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all such cases, however, so far as my experience 
goes, the ants brought, their friends; and some 
of my experiments indicated that they are un- 
able to send them.—Szr John Lubbock. 


A Kite. 


Once upon a time a man in the arctic regions, 
whose dogs were disabled, made a kite strong 
enough and big enough to draw his sled. And 
so his kite helped him over a great many miles 
of ice and snow, where he would have had to 
walk, had he not learned how to make a kite 
when a boy.— Mew York Ledger 


The Prince’s Button. 


A young lady wrote to an officer engaged in 
the Crimean campaign, telling him to take 
Sebastopol as speedily as possible, and Prince 
Menschikoff with it, and also to send her a 
button from the prince’s coat as a souvenir. 
Meanwhile the officer had been captured. How- 
ever, it was the kindly custom of the Russians 
to forward letters to their prisoners after open- 
ing and reading them. Prince Menschikoff sent 
on this particular letter along with a note from 
himself, in which he said that he was sorry he 
could not comply with the young lady’s first two 
requests, but that he could gratify her third wish 
for which purpose he begged to enclose a button 
from his coat. 


Grandma gave Ted a diary at Christmas. “TI 
hope you will write in it every day until it is 
filled,” she said. Early in February Ted carried 
it to her proudly, exclaiming : “I’ve written it all 
through, every page! See!”— Vouth’s Com- 
panion. 
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Good News. 


Song for the Twentieth Century. 


In the world is work to do. 

Hasten, brothers, then to do it. 

Sages have the ages through 

Borne themselves as if they knew it. 

Men of sinew, men of brain, 

See the progress, see the gain. 

Join the song and the refrain, 

Work to reach the perfect strain, 
Work, and work together. 


Make the present, than the past, 

Grander in its evolution. 

Work, and you will reach at last 

Some great truths’ divine solution. 

Men of sinew, men of brain, 

See the progress, see the gain, 

Join the song and the refrain, 

Work to reach the perfect strain, 
Work and work together. 


Work the Eternal to attain, 

Work awaits you, go and do it. 

Scale the mount and toil the plain. 

Doubt not Heaven, for work leads to it. 

Men of sinew, men of brain, 

See the progress, see the gain. 

Join the singing and refrain, 

Work to reach the perfect strain, 
Work, and work together. 


— Mrs. Whiton Stone. 


The People’s Pulpit. 


This is the fortunate name which the Milwau- 
kee people have given to a regular Sunday ser- 
vice which they have established for all sorts and 
conditions of men and women. We may come 
to call it “The Milwaukee System.” For it does 
not seem to be merely a temporary experiment, 
based upon the accidental demands, at a _par- 
ticular time, of a large community. Its success 
seems to be the outcome of the general princi- 
ples on which it is based, and its success seems 
to warrant other cities in following the example 
or in co-operating in the plan. 

Certainly, it seems a pity that, when the nation, 
by custom and by law, sets Sunday apart for a 
day of moral improvement, perhaps of religious 
exercises, not much more than half the people 
of the nation avail themselves of the op- 
portunity given. The Milwaukee plan tries to 
enlarge the constituency of such persons by a 
regular service of religious worship which any one 
may join in, man or woman, black, white, red, or 
yellow, rich or poor, of one theology or another, 
or of none. They may join in the religious ex- 
ercise of the “People’s Pulpit” if they want to. 

The founders of the plan have no wish to an- 
tagonize churches or any existing organizations. 
It is constructive, and not critical. But they 
observe that there are many people who do not 
attend the services at any existing churches. 
Such people are invited to join in the services of 
the “People’s Pulpit.” If there are any persons 
who wish to doso, who are connected with the es- 
tablished churches, it is desirable that they also 
should be gratified. It isa characteristic, there- 
fore, of the “People’s Pulpit” that it holds its 
service on Sunday, in the afternoon, when the 
other churches are not open. 

It is observable also that, though every church 
offers a free welcome to all comers, every church 
has a special name of its own, as Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, Catholic, or Unitarian, which, rightly 
or not, is thought to commit the regular at- 
tendant there to a certain theological system. 
Such systems are very dear to some people; but, 
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as the world goes, it seems probable: that more 
than half the people in our cities know nothing 
of such theological systems, and care less. 
The one thing certain about them is that 
they will not be committed, even by shadowy 
implication, to sympathy with any special 
tenets. 


To meet the prejudices or the convictions of 


such insiders and such outsiders, the “People’s 
Pulpit” proclaims its gospel, not in a church, so 
called, but always in a theatre. This detail 
seems to be a necessary part of the plan, if it is 
to succeed. A theatre, as a theatre, commits 
nobody to any doctrine. It is open to mankind, 
so mankind chooses to enter in. 

Very unfortunately, as men live in the twentieth 
century, the public teachers of ethics or of 
religion are universally supposed to hold re- 
tainers of one or another theological body. A 
preacher is ticketed as a Presbyterian, a Metho- 
dist, or an Episcopalian, exactly as an artillery 
man wears a red stripe, and an infantry man 
one of light blue. The managers of the 
“People’s Pulpit” are powerless to prevent such 
classification. And thereare very few such John 
Miltons or Benjamin Franklins or Waldo 
Emersons or Abraham Lincolns among the 
teachers of the world as are not spoken of as if 
they wore one of the conventional trade-marks. 
Without struggling against such a current, the 
managers of the “People’s Pulpit” invite preach- 
ers of every school of opinion, merely on the 
condition that in what they say they shall not 
definitely antagonize the distinctive views of any 
religious body. Positively, they may urge any 
system of truth which they themselves believe. 
Negatively, they may not use this platform as a 
convenient point for attacking any theological 
system. 

In stating thus these definitions of the condi- 
tions on which the “People’s Pulpit” has carried 
on its effort for public education now for two 
years, I have implied in substance that the men 
who have had it in charge have been acting with 
a certain civic or national purpose rather than a 
purpose ecclesiastical or sectarian. I think all 
of them are practically connected with one or 
another existing ecclesiastical. body. But, in 
uniting to establish the “People’s Pulpit,” I 
think that the first wish of all of them has been 
to assist in the uplift of the character of the 
rank and file of their communities, and that 
none of them have supposed that they are mate- 
rially affecting the prosperity of any special de- 
nomination. Nor should I say that the first 
purpose is even to bring different communions 
into more friendly or peaceable relations with 
each other. The foundation purpose is to uplift 
the whole social life of the people of the neigh- 
borhood; to use Sunday in a sensible and rever- 
ential way; to quicken conscience, stimulate 
conversation, and widen the range of thought. 
If all this can be gained, and at the same time 
all the people of the town can see that religion 
does not involve, of necessity, controversy or 
debate, they could say that they had founded 
an institution which is doing something which 
the organized churches have not done. The or- 
ganized churches succeed wonderfully well in 
providing for more than half the people such 
resources for the use of Sunday. The “People’s 
Pulpit” attempts, for the other part, to bring 
about kindred results. A civic life, larger and 
better, is the immediate and permanent object 
which those have in sight who have estab- 
lished it. 

Rev. Thomas Barr, to whose resolution or 
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determination the initiative of the system is due, 
has interested in it so many other preachers 
that he knows that he has wide sympathy 
among leaders in ethics and of religious 
thought. There have been such men of several 
Protestant communions; and Rabbi Hirsch, the 
eminent Jewish preacher, has joined them. Dr. 
Barrow, president of the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, gives his cordial support to the enter- 
prise, for the success of which, indeed, the 
Parliament of Religions gave good augury. 
Dr. Barr himself, however, preaches so often as 
to give confidence to those who attend that there 
will be something worth hearing in the service, 
as well as devout prayer and inspiring song. 
The services know no break for summer or for 


‘winter. Thus far they have been held either in 


Pabst’s Theatre or Davidson’s, two elegant 
theatres, which are filled full. And an experi- 
ence of two years certainly gives some warrant 
that the friends of the plan have founded a per- 
manent institution. 

They have organized a business committee of 
direction, in the list of which the names are 
recognized of leaders in the city of Milwaukee 
who are apt to succeed in what they undertake. 
What Mr. Barr would like, and what seems 
feasible, would be to unite four or five cities 
within a reasonable distance of each other in 
such a system of People’s Pulpits that by a 
regular circuit, like the circuits of the English 
courts, the services should be conducted by a 
regular series of preachers, known and es- 
teemed by their hearers, but that in no case 
should the Sunday service fall back to be 
known by one man’s name, however distin- 
guished that man should be. It should not be 
Theodore Parker’s pulpit or Dr. Abbott’s pul- 
pit or B. F. Mills’s pulpit or Mr. Spurgeon’s 
pulpit or Mr. Barr’s pulpit, but should always 
be the “People’s Pulpit.” I should say that 
the happiest success of such an institution would 
be won where it should persuade laymen, dis-- 
tinguished as leaders in thought or by action, 
who would on occasion lay before its hearers 
their most profound convictions in the religious 
life. Professional preachers are naturally sup- 
posed, as I have implied, to hold a professional 
brief for the defence. But if Mr. Justice Miller 
or Chief Justice Chase or Admiral Mahan, or 
one of the organizers of industry or of capital, 
would sometimes take the “People’s Pulpit” to 
speak on the eternal themes, he would not have 
to wait for hearers. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Prize Essays. 


The Women’s Auxiliary to the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association offers two 
prizes, of $100 and $50 respectively, for two 
essays on the subject of “Civil Service Reform 
or the Spoils System,” as existing in any given 
locality, the competition to be restricted to 
women. The essays will be submitted for judg- 
ment to a committee of three, composed of the 
following persons: George McAneny, Esq., 
Mrs. C. R. Lowell, Miss A. J. G. ‘Perkins, or 
of others equally competent. * ‘ 

The two essays which are judged by them to > 
be the best will become the property of the 
Women’s Auxiliary, to be used in the further- 
ance of the cause of Civil Service Reform. Re- 
quests for further.information will be answered 
promptly by Miss A. E. H. Meyer, assistant 
secretary, 48 West soth- Street, New York 
City. eet 


- eties, was surely in good hands. 
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English Anniversaries, 


_ BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE.. 


The New Century meetings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers, which took 
place in London May 26 to 31, were the largest 
and most enthusiastic gatherings ever held by 
‘our Unitarian fellowship in England. The suc- 
cess of the meetings is chiefly to be attributed 
to the devoted labors and clear-sighted, prac- 
tical administrative ability of the secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asssciation, 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, whose master hand 
was felt everywhere. He has been aided by an 
admirable committee, among whom Mr. and 
Miss Pritchard are best known to Americans 
because of their genial presence at the Unita- 
ian anniversaries in Boston last year. From 
that great series of meetings Mr. Bowie and his 
coadjutors undoubtedly drew inspiration and ex- 
ample. But they bettered the instruction re- 
ceived in many ways; and, indeed, London, still 
the world’s centre of civilization and wealth, 
offers unparalleled resources for an interna- 
tional gathering. All the arrangements were on 
a grand scale. Besides the denominational 
headquarters, Essex Hall,—where Theophilus 
Lindsey and Belsham held the first distinctively 
Unitarian services in the English tongue, and 
where Benjamin Franklin attended church while 
“an ambassador in bonds” in Loridon,—an edi- 
fice seating six hundred persons, several other 
Jarge halls and churches were called into requi- 
sition. The audiences drawn from all parts of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Continent, 
as well as from America, crowded every hall, 
ranging in numbers from five hundred to two 
thousand. 

Never have I addressed more eager and re- 
sponsive audiences. Quick to take a point, easily 
stirred to laughter or tears, vibrating like an 
iron string to every appeal for justice or human- 
ity, keeping up a running fire of assent or dis- 
sent, and bursting out now and then with cheers, 
they were wonderfully stimulating to the speak- 
ers, keeping them up to their best. 

It will be impossible to chronicle all the 
meetings of the week, which, by a happy dis- 
pensation, was one of perpetual sunshine and 
moderate temperature. The annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Temperance Association greatly 
impressed me by its earnestness and the repre- 
sentative character of those who engaged in it. 
A cause which was advocated by such speakers 
“as Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, Rev. Messrs. Philip 
Wicksteed, R. A. Armstrong, and Charles Har- 
grove, and with a list of eighty branch soci- 
It ought to 

spur our American Unitarian Temperance So- 

Ciety to new and better endeavors. 

The Sunday School Association’s breakfast is a 
characteristic feature of English Unitarian life. 
Four or five hundred persons sat down in the 
superb King’s Hall at 9 A.M. to a generous 
feast, after which for three hours, in an adjoin- 
ing and smaller hall, the overflowing and en- 
thusiastic annual meeting of the Sunday School 
‘Society was held. Rev. Mr. Wilson of Hopedale, 

Mass., brought them the greetings of the Amer- 

ican Unitarian Sunday School Society. An- 

other meeting of interest was that at which a well- 
devised scheme for pensioning aged Unitarian 
_ministers was adopted. Are we not ripe for some- 
‘thing of this kind in the United States? At the 
‘communion service in Little Portland Street 


| person. 
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Chapel, among other assisting clergymen, Rev. 
Dr. Brooke Herford took part. It was his only 
appearance at the meetings, his great feeble- 
ness compelling his retirement from all active 
service in the ministry. A magnificent congre- 
gation of two thousand people welcomed Rev. 
Dr. Stopford Brooke in St. James’ Hall. Such 
an outburst of song as went up from the choir 
of three hundred voices and the people below! 

Dr. Brooke’s sermon was a noble production, 
full of emotion and spiritual insight. The 
splendid presence of the speaker added to the 
impressiveness of his word. Theologically, 
his discourse did not represent the prevailing 
view of the British and foreign Unitarians pres- 
ent, its pronounced Christology belonging to an 
earlier phase of Unitarian development, and 
voicing rather the transitional stage of liberal 
orthodoxy than the coming and permanent esti- 
mate of the person and mission of Jesus which 
modern thought and criticism are making pos- 
sible to us. 

A crowded Conversazione in the rooms of 
the Royal Institute of Water-color Painters, 
brought the strictly denominational gatherings 
to a close. 

On Thursday morning began the three days’ 
session of -the International Council. On the 
platform sat the foreign delegates, representing 
fifteen different nationalities, and belonging to 
twenty different sects and church connections. 
Each nation and church was in turn presented 
in most happily worded introductions by Rev. 
James Harwood. Then Prof. J. Estlin Carpen- 
ter, chairman of the council, gave an address of 
great power and beauty. 

Later in the day the secretary of the council 
offered a brief report, setting forth its history and 
aims, Then followed in close succession a long 
series of addresses and papers, few or none ex- 
ceeding twenty minutes in length, and all of re- 
markable interest and value. It would be invidi- 
ous to single out particular speakers for comment 
or praise.| Yet it is allowable to sayin your col- 
umns, and to say it gratefully, that the Ameri- 
can official delegates, Rev. Messrs. Samuel M. 
Crothers and Charles W. Wendte, were received 
with especial warmth. Dr. Crothers madea deep 
impression, as was to be anticipated, his address 
on “The Sympathy of Religions” being particu- 
larly fine. After this address his hold on the audi- 
ence was assured. Rev. Dr. Montet, dean of 
the Theological Faculty of Geneva, Switzerland, 
spoke in French, in a catholic and truly eloquent 
manner. All the other addresses and papers 
were in English. It was regretted that Germany 
was so slenderly represented, only Dr. Schieler, 
pastor of the Free Congregation of Koenigs- 
berg, Prussia, and a few laymen being present in 
It was not from lack of interest, but 
from fear of consequences, the private corre- 
spondence of the secretary disclosing the tyranny 
of church authorities in Germany at the present 
day, and their systematic suppression of free 
thought or action on the part of the clergy. But 
Prof. Otto Pfleiderer of the University of Berlin 
sent a bold and searching paper on “The Present 
Crisis in Christianity,’’ which was read; and it is 
hoped to win to public espousal of our council 
some of the other German professors and clergy 
who secretly sympathize with it. It should be 
mentioned that the Protestanten Verein, the 
liberal religious association of Germany, sent 
a courteous but guarded letter of greeting to the 
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The French delegation was very strong in 
ability and character, Profs. Bonet-Maury, Jean 
Réville, and E. Fontanés of Paris, and Rev. 


James Hocart of Brussels adding greatly to the]. 


interest of the meetings. Holland sent us an ad- 
mirable delegation, Dr. Eerdmans, who holds 
Kuenen’s chair at Leyden, Rev. P. M. Hugen- 
holz of Amsterdam, and others bringing us a 
greeting from the liberal Protestanten Bond 
of Holland. That enthusiastic friend of our 
cause in Italy, Signor Bracciforti, and Rev. 
‘Tony André of the Reformed Church of Flor- 
ence, told us of the condition of religion in 
Southern Europe. A most impressive address 
in fluent English was that of Tolstoi’s friend 
and representative in England, Mr. Vladimir 
Tchervkoff, a Russian exile, formerly attached 
to the emperor’s person. It was a noble utter- 
ance, breathing the loftiest faith and tenderest 
compassion for humanity. The poetic utter- 
ances of the Hungarian clergyman from Buda- 
pest, Rev. Mr. Jozan, brief words from an Ice- 
landic liberal, a Hindu Brahmo-Somaj believer 
(Mozoomdar’s godson), a breezy little speech 
from a lady delegate from Copenhagen, with 
letters from various countries,—these were 
among the other foreign voices heard at the 
sessions. 

The English put forward as their spokesmen 
Rey. R. A. Armstrong, who gave a singularly 
strong paper on “Religious Thought in England,” 
Rey. P. H. Wicksteed on “(Wordsworth’s Ideals,” 
and Mr. Graham Wallas, a prominent Fabian 
socialist and educaton on “Religion and Em- 
pire,”—a noble triad. Very noticeable was the 
intense feeling against the Boer war England is 
now waging, and against all wars for dominion 
and greed of gain, which glowed in all the 
addresses of the English speakers, and found 
quiet response in the audience. 

At a final meeting on Saturday morning it 
was resolved that it should meet in 1903, and in 
the early autumn, probably in Holland or 
Switzerland. 

By the generosity of an English friend all the 
proceedings and papers of the council will be 
published in book form forthwith. The estab- 
lishment of an international review, to take the 
place of the Wew World in some degree, was 
announced to the council by a letter from the 
Hibbert trustees. Mr. John Fretwell spoke 
earnestly of the cruel persecution of Jews in 
Bohemia on false charges preferred by the 
Catholic clergy. 

With notes of thanks to all concerned the 
series of meetings, so long sustained and with- 
out discord or jar of any kind, came to a close. 
Even the word “Unitarian” in its title, to which 
one or two American friends had objected, 
created no comment. It was a word rarely 
referred to and still less objected to by the 
delegates. Indeed, some of our foreign friends 
of other churches seemed ‘to delight in applying 
it to themselves. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of the hospitalities extended to the council 
by our friends in Great Britain. 


A Missionary’s Mistake. 


Rey. George W. Stone, Pacific Coast Unita- 
rian missionary, recently made the following 
statement in a letter to the Christian Register: 

“The interest in our church in Seattle is 
steadily increasing, and the growing earnestness 
of the Unitarians there is manifested by the im- 
provement shown in their financial conditions. 
The church, however, has the singular fortune 
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'to have as a colleague in its liberal work an-' 
other organization which, under another name, 


is presenting Unitarian thonght.” 

If Mr. Stone were to hear some of the thought 
uttered in this other organization, he would dis- 
cover that it is not all “Unitarian,” but also 
partly “orthodox” and partly “Jewish” and 
partly of so non-sectarian a character that no 
Unitarian church would tolerate its utterance. 
Practical experience has demonstrated that even 


in a Unitarian church there are some thoughts | 


that a minister cannot express without endanger- 
ing the loss of his pulpit. The Free Church of 
Seattle is, after all, not so superfluous as the 
ardent denominationalist imagines.— Universal 
Religion. 


The National Conference. 


Make your arrangements now, so that you can 
be at the Springs on Monday, September 23. 
Tickets can be obtained on September 109, and, 
if you ask for a certificate, you can stay till 
September 30, and travel home on one-third 
fare; but you must remember that the railroad 
agent will only be in attendance three days,—24, 
25, 26. The secretary appointed by the Con- 
ference will be in Saratoga all the time, and 
receive certificates. 


- 


Summer Meetings Notes. 


It is to be regretted that Rev. U. G. B, 
Pierce, of Washington, D.C., cannot attend the 
Shoals meetings, as was first arranged, to give 
the lecture of Saturday evening. The commit- 
tee is hoping to secure Rev. John Snyder, 
however, to give his lecture on “American 
Humorists,”’ which will, indeed, be a treat. 
Otherwise, the pregramme, as recently pub- 
lished in these columns, stands intact. 


For the Nantucket meetings an excursion to 
Siasconset is being arranged for Tuesday after- 
noon; and Mrs. Greene of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
cordially invites all visiting Unitarians to after- 
noon tea at her cottage, “Hill Top.” ’Sconset 
is one of the most fascinatingly quaint features of 
Nantucket Island, an ancient fishing village on 
the outer shore, “nearest to Spain.” 


In behalf of certain troubled souls not used to 
our summer meeting unconventionalities, and 
anxious about the “correct thing,” it may be 
explicitly stated that receptions and other func- 
tions are all strictly informal. “Evening clothes” 
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and ceremonial trappings (even to the min- 
‘isterial white tie, it is hinted) are dangerous 
heresy and schism. 


Trains connecting with the Isles of Shoals 
steamer leave Boston 9.40 A.M., arriving at Ports- 
mouth 11.11 (boat leaves at 11.20), at 3.15 (ex- 
press) and 3.30 P.M., aves at 4-45 and 5.20 


_ (boat leaves at 5.40). ’ 


The steamer connecting for the Vineyard 
Haven meeting will leave Nantucket at seven 
in the morning. Barges will be waiting at 
Cottage City to convey people to the chapel- 
Fare, fifteen cents, After the meeting, dinner 
will be served at a reasonable charge; and’an 
afternoon boat direct from Vineyard Haven will 
bring passengers to Wood’s Hole and New 
Bedford, connecting with Boston and other 
trains. The regular excursion ticket allows for 
this stop-over. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


NOTES, 


A cook-book is bemg compiled for our holi- 
day fair. Will all the young people and their 
friends who know of good recipes send them to 
Mrs. G. H. Folger, Annisquam, Mass., before 
the last of August? All the recipes should be 
carefully written out on one side of the paper 
only. The committee is desirous of making this 
an attractive book, and earnestly solicits recipes 
of all kinds. 


Address delivered at the Young People’s 
Religious Union, Wednesday, May 22, at 
Second Church, by Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham. Subject, “Loyalty of Youth to Unita- 
rianism.” 

Mr. President and Members of the Young 
People’s Religious Union,— It is a great pleas- 


ure to see so many young people here to- ~ 


gether; and it is a great pleasure to see so 
many grave and reverend seniors, not to men- 
tion sefioras, who feel that they can come in 
under that broad and elastic term “young.” In 
the bright lexicon of Unitarianism there is no 
such word as “old.” Iam very glad that we have 
for our subject to-night Loyalty. Iam glad, not 
only because loyalty is a thing that a great 
many young people lack and sadly need, but 
because it is such\a great virtue in itself. "John 
Ruskin once said that in all the category of 
virtues the noblest one is loyalty, and Iam in- 
clined to think that he was right. We have 
only to look into the past, and realize that 


almost all the greatest men that have ever lived — 
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sent them to the battle’s front where they have 


-or to the shore, the first thing we know they 
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_were great and noble in large part because, 


first and foremost and all. the time, they were 
loyal. Loyalty, through all the ages, has bound 
men to stakes where they have suffered. It has 


died. Ithas made them true to their highest 
ideals. Ido not forget the men and women 
who have written their names in other virtues 
for us to remember. I don’t forget those who 
have been ‘distinguished for self-sacrifice, love, 
and mercy and magnanimity; but loyalty is one 
of the fundamental characteristics that make 
men and women good and pure and holy, and 
then make them great. é 

Now, first of all, in order to have loyalty, we 
must be loyal to something,—to something 
definite and clear. And, for that reason, loyalty 
differs as a human virtue from patience, let us 
say, or gentleness; for these are atmospheric 
qualities of the soul, as it were, whereas loyalty 
means something positive and active. It is 
the devotion of a man to his native town, of the 
soldier to his flag, of the sailor to his ship, of 
the reformer to his cause, and of the patriot to 
his country. One reason why we have not had 
more loyalty among Unitarians — old Unitarians 
and ‘young Unitarians—has been that Unita- 
rianism has been so indefinite. It has had no 
flag. Every one—every single church— has 
been allowed to devise its-own private signal, 
and fly it at its mast-head. We have been like 
a flotilla of little boats,each riding our own way 
across the waters of the religious world. But, 
thank God, there has come a change. All this 
independence we have had has been good. It 
has ennobled us, but it has not increased our 
sense of loyalty; and the one thing I look for 
in the years to come, as we are gaining more 
and more the sense of fellowship and unity,— 
the one thing I foresee more and more is an 
increase in Unitarian loyalty. 

' Now I want to speak to you this evening of 
certain phases of loyalty. There has hardly 
ever been a nation that laid more stress on the 
virtues of life than did the Romans, and they 
laid particular emphasis upon comstantia. I 
should think a natural way to translate that 
would be constancy. And it is in constancy 
that many of us as Unitarians have been lacking. 

There are many Unitarians who belong to the 
migratory class. They are birds of passage, 
and change their. homes with the _ seasons. 
There are many Unitarians who nest in Unita- 
rian pews in winter; but, when the season 
changes and they take their flight to the woods 


are building under Episcopal eaves, billing 
and cooing from the Episcopal Prayer Book, 
and twittering the Apostles’ Creed. Now I 
believe in absolute freedom of worship, and 
I believe a person has the right to go to what- 
ever church he chooses, and I do not think 


we have any business to make a great amount of: 


comment in regard to it; but we have lacked 
constantia, We have had the feeling that in 
the winter it was well enough to go to the Uni- 
tarian church, but in the summer we might do 
as we pleased, This is all very well where there 
is no Unitarian church in a place. 
had better go to some other church and not stay 
at home. But, when there is a church of their 
own faith, then, I say, they had better go there 
and support the local institution, and give what 
assistance they can to help on the cause in that 
little corner of the Unitarian world. [Applause.] 

NowI want to point out, just as briefly as I 
can, where a great difficulty has laid with us 
Unitarians. There are three kinds of loyalty, 


_or three directions in which loyalty may display | 8° 


itself. First, there is the loyalty to the person; 
second, the loyalty to the institution; and, third, 
the loyalty to the cause: 

Now loyalty to the person or individual min- 
ister is all very well, and we do not want to do 
away with it; but you know just as well as I 
what happens when Unitarians are simply per- 
sonal Unitarians,—minister’s Unitarians. They 
go to a church simply because they happen: to 
like the minister; wed when he dies, the church 
often dies with him. When he goes away, 
the people often go away. And so we find that 


_ cause of weakness which, time and time again, 
has displayed itself. 


- 


Then people, 
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You know how it is, again, when the loyalty is 
imply loyalty to the individual church. e 
may happen to like the Unitarian church in this 
town; but, when we move away, it‘may be more 
fashionable to attend some other church. And 
so it happens, because we have this limited 
sense of loyalty, that we drift away from the 
faith of our fathers, 

Do you remember the story of David, when he 
was returning from one of his wars and drew 
near with his army to his old home at Bethlehem ? 
He was thirsty and spent, and suddenly he 
thought of the well where he had so often drunk 
as a boy; and he said to some of his strong war- 
riors standing by, “Oh, if I could only have a 
drink of that well water that I used to drink !” 
Those men started and went through great 
perils, pushing their way through the line of the 
enemy, and filled a gourd with the water and 
brought it back, bleeding and tired as they 
were, to the Hebrew king. He looked at them, 
and saw their wounds and distress, and said, 
“No, this is sacred water: I cannot take it simply 
for my own delight.” And he poured it out in 
the sight of God. 

So it is with the water of this religious liberty 
that has been handed down to us out of the 
past. It is sacred water. There is the blood of 
the martyrs in it. Is it right for us, simply 
because it has been brought to us, in this 
twentieth century to use it for our own pleasure 
and delight on the sacred hours of the Sunday ? 
It was not for this that men and women in the 
past have fought and bled, that we might take 
the liberty and simply use it as empty license. 

I will not speak to you to-night of the great 
ideals of Unitarianism. Those you know as 
well as I. The thing ‘that comforts and 
strengthens me is that the very winds as they are 
blowing are teaching them. The very stars 
above us, as they shine down at night, are 
shining with them. Science day by day is 
revealing our truths, because itis revealing more 
and more the great fact of unity in this world. 
Unity is the talisman of the Unitarian gospel,— 
the unity of God, the unity of man, the unity of 
all true religion. That is the Unitarian prin- 
ciple. And what time is better for devotion to 
it than the time of youth? 

Do you remember that when John Howard, 
the great philanthropist, died, he left directions 
that there should be no monument erected over 
his grave, no headstone upon which his virtues 
should be described? But he said: “Just put 
over me a simple sun-dial, so that men as they 
pass my grave may be reminded of the flight of 
time.” 

My Unitarian friends, more particularly my 
young Unitarian friends, let us be conscious 
of a sun-dial. Let us remember that time is 
swift of foot; and, if we could have loyalty to the 
great cause of our fathers, let us be loyal now 
and loyal here. 


Che Sunday School. 


One of the most satisfactory ways of testing 
the real results of Sunday-school work is to 
trace some particular record and think out what 
has gone forth during the successive years. 
The New England Sunday-school is especially 
a fruitful source of suggestion in this direction. 
Go where I may in my visitations, I am sure to 
find, in most instances, a Sunday-school that 
turns with pride to its history. And this pride 
is created by the thought of those who have 
aduated from the classes, who have gone 
forth into life and taken honorable part. This, 
as I say, is one of the best tests as to the merits 
of any original source of citizenship in our 
country. Preaching in Kingston, Mass., last 
Sunday forenoon, I found that a Berger school 
concert had been prepared for an afternoon 
service. Miss Drew, the superintendent, with 
many other faithful associates had entered into 
the making of the programme with great hearti- 
ness. Here was another instance of a noble 
record and large influence. Not only did the 
exercises in the afternoon — consisting of pieces, 
songs, and decorations — testify to the present 
prosperity of the school, but the mind naturally 
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ran back over past years. In the background 
of the present generation loomed the figures of 
those honored and useful in their day and time. 
There can be no doubt of the contributing 
agency which the Sunday-school had on those 
individuals. In after life, from business, soci- 
ety, and public affairs, these men and women 
revert to the memories of the early days in 
Kingston with inspiration, : 

I am fully convinced that a Sunday-school 
concert is of advantage in certain localities. 
This one at Kingston was typical of what can be 
done, for instance, on Flower or Children’s 
Sunday. The total effect on the adults is bene- 
ficial. _ Music, flowers, bright faces, cheering 
thoughts,— these unite to make a happy religion 
appear in its renewing and best aspects. Besides 
all this, attention is called to the church and 
Sunday-school in an attractive manner. People 
like a church that recognizes young life and 
makes use of it, 


An excellent work is being done by Rev. 
A. M. Rihbany at Mount Pleasant, Mich. It is 
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a new aggressive movement deserving of recog- 
nition-and support. The Sunday-school depart- 
ment is thoroughly cared for. Mr. Rihbany 
believes in looking after young people and en- 
listing them in church loyalty and service. He 
has a present need of copies of “The Carol.” 
Is there any Sunday-school which has set aside 
this song and service book for a new one, hav- 
ing copies that can be donated for this purpose ? 
No better use could be made of the books than 
to send them to Mr. Rihbany. He will be glad 
to hear from any one who is thus inclined. 


Our English friends have given a good deal 
of attention to Sunday-school matters at their 
annual meetings in London. I have received 
through the courtesy of Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
and from other sources, papers and pamphlets 
relating to the exercises. Next week I hope to 
be able to summarize my impressions, and to 
give a general digest of these transactions. It is 
delightful to find this fresh proof of awakening 
interest in the religious and moral training of 
the young, especially gratifying that it should 
come through our Unitarian channels and be 
manifested in our Unitarian churches. 


Many inquiries come to me about lessons for 
next year. It must be borne in mind that the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society has been pub- 
lishing special courses of lessons for seven 
years. There is a danger of overproduction. 
These courses are acknowledged to be “up-to- 
date” in contents. They cover the Bible, and 
run out into life and history. Would it not be 
well for schools_to begin again and go over 
some of this valuable material? New and 
younger pupils are now in the classes. They 
have not studied these subjects. 

However, some new lessons will undoubtedly 
be published. Certainly, there will be. new 
helps in the primary work, possibly, besides, a 
leaflet course of weekly lessons summarizing the 
Bible, and giving to the Junior and Senior 
classes a comprehensive view and understanding 
of the Scriptures. A full decision has not 
been reached. _ I can promise, in a general way, 
that the Unitarian Sunday School’ Society will 
seek faithful attendance to present require- 
ments, and will plan as wisely as possible for 
the teaching welfare of the Unitarian Sunday 
Schools. EDWARD A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


North Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions.— The summer 
meeting was held on Saturday, June 8, at the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, Lan- 
caster, Mass., from 9.45 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. 

Nearly two hundred people were present from 
eleven unions. The opening devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. George M. Bartol, D.D., 
the venerable and beloved pastor of the Lan- 
caster church. One excellent feature of this 
service, and of all the meeting, was the splen- 
did, hearty singing of the young people, which 
augurs well for the church worship of coming 
days. 

Rev. Frederic J. Gauld presided throughout 
the day. Two very interesting papers were read 
by members of the Harvard and Bolton Unions. 
Rev. Arthur E. Wilson of Berlin gave a sug- 
gestiye address on ‘Neglected. Opportunities.” 
The meeting was stirred and inspired by an en- 
thusiastic address from Rev. J. C. Duncan on 
the subject of “Loyalty of Young People to the 
Church.” : 

Rev. W. C. Brown, president of the North 
Middlesex Federation of Young People’s Re- 
ligious Unions, presented the greetings of his 
federation, and gave a most helpful address on 
“Methods and Aims of the Unions.” 

Reports were read from the various unions, 

. and plans and methods were discussed. 

The Lancaster Union gave the federation a 
most cordial welcome, providing a bountiful 
lunch for all visitors. Delightful weather, the 
beautiful attractions of Lancaster, and the hos- 
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pitality of the local union added greatly 'to the 
joy and inspiration of this meeting of young 
people. These meetings result not alone in per- 
sonal good, but in deeper loyalty to the churches 
and_in a closer and more helpful fellowship be- 
tween the young people of all our liberal so- 
cieties. } . 


Conferences. 


/ 


Norfolk Conference.— The summer meet- 
ing and one hundred and third session was held 
with the First Parish in Canton on Thursday, June 
20. The meeting assembled at 11 A.M., and was 
called to order by the president, Mr. Frank 
Smith of Dedham. Rev. W. H. Alexander of 
Roslindale conducted a brief devotional ser- 
vice. The president welcomed the delegates 
to the meeting. The reports and business items 
followed. A Nominating Committee, consisting 
of Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Dorchester, Mr. 
George Dexter of Dorchester, and Mrs. Wash- 
burne of Hyde Park, was appointed to report a 
list of officers for the next year at the annual 
meeting. It was voted that the directors be 
requested to appoint delegates from the confer- 
ence'to the National Conference at Saratoga. 

The address of the morning was by Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Towle of Brookline, upon the topic 
“The Problems of the Suburban Church.” Mr. 
Towle’s essay was a striking presentation of 
the conditions of suburban life at the present 
time, and some suggestions as to the most press- 
ing questions of method in the management of 
the suburban churches. The suburban church 
is not yet alive to its real purpose. “Playing 
church” is the bane of the church of the sub- 
urbs. Mr. Towle believes that the great danger 
to Christianity does not come from the slums, 
but from the indifference of the cultured classes. 
There is little danger that society will revert to 
barbarism, but there is real danger that it may 
lapse to Paganism, The aim of the suburbanite 
is to forget the ills of life, to retire from contact 
with evil, and the jar and fret of the city, to a 
place of untroubled luxury. He forgets the con- 
nection between the church and religion. The 
aim of the suburb is to enjoy. The aim of relig- 
ion is to de and to become. 

The cultured suburbanite has no use for 
religion in its common acceptation. For him 
religion has passed the sensational period, and 
is entering upon the “still alarm” stage. A com- 
plicated society seems to need a calm and peace- 
ful kind of religion. One thing to be guarded 
against, especially in the suburban life, is a self- 
satisfied dilettanteism. Mr. Towle’s essay was 
full of sparkling gems of original thought and 
inspiring touches of practical suggestion. He 
believes that the suburban church should rouse 
to the real purpose of living, to a passion of 
religious yearning to live the life God means the 
human soul to live. The problem of the sub- 
urbanite church is to bring into the life of men 
the gentler graces of manhood, the higher type 
of religion. 

Rev. William H. Savage of Hyde Park led 
the discussion of the essay. He submitted that 
there are different kinds of suburbs and sub- 
urbanites. The essayist lives in, probably, the 
richest suburb in the world. But there is 
another class of suburbanites,—the man who 
gets up in the morning at six o’clock and goes to 
his work in the city for ten or twelve hours, and 
gets home late at night, the year round. An- 
other is the hard-pressed man of business, work- 
ing “for dear life” to keep his hold upon things 
in the stress of competition. 

Another class of suburbanites, those who are 
always on the move, never remaining long 
enough in one place to need or require any social 
or religious relations. None of these have 
really any time to think of church or society, 
though their wives and children may and often 
do appear and take part in both. 

A destructive phase of suburban life is the 
“clique” spirit and tendency, by which many who 
might be helped and helpful in the way of church 
life are shut out from participation in its duties 
and enjoyments or only received on sufferance. 
But the most hopeless suburb is that where the 
very rich reside, men who have no use for religion, 
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or for any interference of God in their plans, 
who are amply able to get along without any 
divine assistance. 

The problem is, What is the matter with these 
people? My idea is that these last, as, indeed, 
the average man and woman, are on the verge of 
Paganism. And the need is that the churches 
shall rouse them to a realizing sense of their 
danger, and stand out to prepare the way 
for the great new revelation about to dawn upon 
the world. 

Richard. C. Humphreys, Esq., added an 
inspiring word of encouragement to the minis- 
ters .of the suburban churches to go on with 
the brave work many of them are doing to-day, 
as the surest safeguard against the dangers 
such as have been-so eloquently portrayed. At 
the close of the discussion the conference col- 
lection was taken, amounting to $27.58. 
Rey. Mr. Jenks, pastor of the Canton parish, 
then invited all present to the commodious and 
pleasant parish house, where the ladies of the 
society welcomed al] to a beautiful collation, 
crowned with a generous service of strawberries 
and cream of the most delicious quality. 

After an hour’s “nooning” and strolling in the 
pleasant grounds, and the beautiful cemetery 
close by, the afternoon meeting was assembled 
at 2.45 o’clock. A praise service led by Rev. 
L. R. Daniels, assisted by a fine choir, was first 
in order, then a roll-call of the churches show- 
ing 12 pastors and 156 delegates from the 
visiting parishes, and about 150 from Canton, 
making in all 256 present. The meeting was 
then devoted to Sunday-school interests, and a 
bright and suggestive paper was read by Miss 
Edith Randall of Quincy on the topic “An 
Ideal Sunday-school.” This paper was full of 
practical and useful suggestions for all who have 
an interest in Sunday-school work, as it is 
evident Miss Randall herself has. She be- 
lieves that all who have a part in the teaching 
of the Sunday-school should, as a first condition, 
be lovers of children. She holds that there is 
far more for the teachers to do than the givin 
out of Scripture lessons and Bible studies, an 
among other things emphasized the cultivation 
of the social side of the children's life, and also 
leading them in the way of working together for 
charitable objects. 

What is needed to make an ideal Sunday- 
school is a living interest on the part of the 
church, and especially on the part of the 
parents of children, to see that the pupils go to 
their Sunday-school, and to their own Sunday- 
school, with some show of interest in their 
attendance and preparation. Rev. Mr. Griffin, 
the new minister in Braintree, led the discussion 
of this paper. He believes with Miss Randall 
that the work of the Sunday-school is really to 
make Christian men and women. Sunday-school 
workers should have the Christly quality of 
“going about doing good.” One thing chiefly to 
be taught in an ideal Sunday-school is the life 
of God in the life of men, as illustrated in the 
lives of good and true men in all times. 

Rev. A. R. Hussey of Taunton delivered an 
eloquent address upon “The Claims of the Sun- 
day-school.” One of the plain tendencies of the 
times is the growing conviction of the seriousness 
of life. And one phase of this is shown in the 
evident desire to save the children by helping 
them to make the most of themselves. The 
sociological work of the Sunday-school is surely 
a most important part: We should emphasize 
and keep in mind ever the ‘real connection be- 
tween ipe school and the church of which it is a 
part. Here, as in every other work, there are 


two classes, the active workers and the drones. 


The drones may be called the church “dead- 
heads.” Mr. Hussey, as well as the others, be- 
lieves one chief drawback to be lack of interest 
on the part of parents. We ought to keep in 
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mind that the Sunday-school is the only place - 


where we may train the future men and women 
of the church. The future church depends on 
the present Sunday-school. There is one word 
which conveys and covers our whole duty to the 
Sunday-school, and that word is “consecration.” 
Nothing can bring full success without that, 


nothing else can take the place of that. 
J. H. Applebee of West Roxbury led — 
the discussion in an able and forceful ad- 


Rev. 


dress of ten minutes, urging all to: heed the 
_ words of this afternoon, and to go back to the 
_ work, seeking to fulfil the wise admonitions. In 
the Sunday-school work no one is called upon to 
undo anything which God has done, but to lead 
out and strengthen all that he has given in the 
faculties and forces of the children. It is impor- 
tant for these little ones to form the habit of 


thinking of God, and of living as in the presence’ 


and as working with God. There is no joy like 
that of watching the faces of children lighting 
up in recognition of some noble principle which 
the wise and faithful teacher imparts.. Let me 
repeat the thought and admonition of the others. 
These children are the men and women of the 
future, in the homes, in business, in society, in 
the schools, in the church. After a vote of 
thanks to the Canton society and the speakers, 
this most inspiring and enjoyable meeting of the 
Nonfolk Conference closed with a hymn at 4.30 
P.M. George M. Bodge, Secretary. * 


New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 

tion.—The summer meeting of the New Hamp- 

- shire Unitarian Association was held at Wal- 
pole June rr and 12. The magnificent weather 
and scenery, the magnanimous hospitality of the 
people, and the merit of the proceedings through- 
out combined to make the, occasion a most en- 
joyable and profitable one. 

Evening Session —Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., 
president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, preached the sermon on Tuesday evening. 
It was based on the remark of Father Taylor, 
when dying, that he didn’t want to see angels in 
the next world, but just fo/és, and was a forcible 
presentation of the thought that religion finds 
its best expression in human lives. 

Morning Session——On Wednesday morning 
at 9.30 the devotional service was conducted. by 
Rev. L. H. Buckshorn of Concord. President 
Gen. Cruft opened the business session at.ten 
o’clock with words of greeting. The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and approved. Rev. 
F,. L. Phalen of Worcester, Mass., presented 
the following resolutions, which were adopted by 
a rising vote :— " 

_ Whereas since our last meeting the Providence whose 
wisdom guides and whose love sustains the children of 
men has called to his nearer presence and higher ser- 
vice our friend and brother, Mr. J,.C..A. Hill, the treas- 
urer of this Association; and . 

hereas we miss his genial countenance, his cordial 
greeting, his wise counsel, his helpful words, and the gra- 
cious and devoted faithfulness which made our Unitarian 
faith the inspiration and ideal of his long and noble: life,— 

Resolved, That we hereby bear witness to the sorrow 
that fills our hearts because we shall no more see the face 
of our friend, and to the gratitude that rises. to God be- 
cause we enjoyed his friendship and service for so many 
years, and to the faith which looks beyond our loss to the 
peace and victory into which he has entered. 

Resolved, That the New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion in conference assembled tenderly and unanimously 
rejoices in the memory and in the ministry of Mr. J. C, A. 
Hill as a loyal layman whose Christian character. em- 
bodied the gospel which our Unitarian Church is striving 
to establish in the world, 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon the 


‘records of this Association, that a copy be sent to the 
family of Mr. Hill, and to the Christian Register for pub- 


lication, and, finally, that we call upon our ministers and: 


laymen to strengthen and recruit our forces as our leaders 
are taken from us, and to press forward with new zeal, and 
new faith in the vocation to which we are called. 


Rey. H. C. McDougall then moved that a 
committee of three be appointed by the chair to 
nominate a treasurer. Carried. Later the chair 
named for this purpose Rev. H. C. McDougall, 
Rev. J. C. Mitchell, Miss Mary A. Downing. 
Mr. McDougall then gave a brief report of his 
missionary work in the State in co-operation with 
Rev. C. J. Staples of Manchester. In his judg- 
ment, results warranted a continuation of the 
method which he recommended. Colonel Dan- 
forth of Concord thereupon moved that the 
treasurer be authorized to purchase another 
mileage book for this purpose. Carried. Rey. 
Mr. Buckshorn extended a cordial invitation to 
_ the Association to hold its next conference at 
_ Concord. He suggested also a more economical 
q arrangement of time for holding the. sessions, 

which the general secretary promised to take 
into consideration in arranging future programs. 
_ At half-past ten o’clock Rev. Frank L. Phalen 
of Worcester, Mass., read a very able and in- 
_ Structive paper on “The Higher Interpretation of 

Religion.” Religion, he said, is more than an in- 
f belief merely, jis more than. conduct 
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even, though belief and conduct are both in- 
cluded in the larger term ///, which is the only 
complete expression of religion, Some distin- 
guishing marks of this higher religion is that it 
is personal, emphasizing individual’ résponsi- 
bility; it is social, every indication being that 
the work of the twentieth century is to:be along 
sociological instead’ of theological lines; and, 
finally, it must teach us how to combine indi- 
vidualism and socialism in triumphant freedom 
and loyalty. Rev. Charles B. Elder followed 
with an able discussion of the paper. ; 

At half-past eleven o’clock Mrs. Peterson 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., presented an informal 
report from the Women’s Alliance, giving per- 
sonal impressions of an interesting trip through 
the South, made in the interest of National 
Alliance work. : 

At twelve o’clock Dr. Eliot addressed the Con- 
ference, summing up the morning’s programme. 
He said that the church must go from the culti- 
vation of its spiritual faculties to the exercise of 
those faculties, in order to: fulfil its mission. 
He referred to the striking mottoes over the 
statues of Freedom, Toleration, and Adventure 
at the Buffalo Exposition, and drew from these 
lessons of significance for Unitarians. In con- 
clusion, he called attention to the complete 
change of front in our demonstration from harsh 
criticism of other faiths to the consideration of 
our own immediate, pressing problems, and 
from a merely negative to a positive, construc- 
tive religious attitude. This informal talk (the 
substance of which can only be hinted at in this 
report) was in President Eliot’s happiest vein, 
thoughtful, spiritual, and to the point. 

At 12.30 the Association adjourned to the 
Parish House, to partake of a bountiful colla- 
tion, which was served by ladies of the society. 

Afternoon Session.—Minutes- taken’ by Rev. 
Angelo Hall, for the secretary. Conference 
called to order by the chairman, Mr. Craft, at 
two o’clock. ; 

Mr. McDougall reported for his committee 
the nomination of Hon. T. N. Hastings for 
treasurer. Report adopted. 

The, chairman then introduced Rev. J. E. 
Wright of Montpelier, Vt., who spoke on “The 
Problem of Religion in the Country Districts.” 
The speaker simply presented the facts of relig- 
ious destitution in New England country dis- 
tricts, and the resulting immorality and degener- 
acy. He: showed. that more than half tke 
people of. Vermont. do not attend church, and 
that there are fourteen towns in Vermont with- 
out a church. He quoted from Gov. Rollins’s 
famous Fast Day proclamation, argued against 
the plan of union churches, and urged ministers 
and laity to consider the country problem. 

The chairman then introduced the Hon. 
George W. Kelley of Rockland, Mass., who 
spoke on “The Relations of the Church to 
Modern Life.” He insisted upon the identity: 
of the true church with true men and women. 
In reply to the preceding speaker, he maintained 
that itis the decline of manhood which brings 
on the decline of the church. 

Mr. Kelley’s theme was discussed by Rev. 
F. W. Pratt of Wollaston, Mass., who said that 
the modern church must be recognized as a hu- 
man institution, and must therefore be human; 
that the influence must permeate the whole of 
the modern life; that it must be large enough 


8: | in spirit to embrace all earnest souls. 


The chairman then introduced Mr. McDou- 
gall, who, speaking on Mr, Wright’s theme, 
made a plea for the unchurched people of coun- 
try districts. He called for volunteers from 
among the ministry who should go out and find 
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A man is known by the company he keeps, and it is 


‘fair to judge something of the quality of a hotel by its 


surroundings. The new Hotel Lenox, at Boylston and 
Exeter Streets, Boston, is especially fortunate in its : 
architectural neighbors, the nearest prominent one of 
which is the elegant old South Church edifice.on Boylston , 
Street, which is within stone’s throw. Near by are Trin- , 
ity Church (Phillips Brooks's), the Second (Unitarian) 
Church in Copley Square, the Institute of Technology, 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston Art Club building, the 
Central, Arlington Street, and other prominent churches, 
public buildings, and the Public Garden, Boylston Street, 
which passes the Lenox, is a broad and handsome thor- 
oughfare, extending from Washington Street past the 
Common and Public Garden to the new Back Bay Park, 
Broadway, to Franklin and other parks and the new 
boulevard, 225 feet wide, through Brookline. Turning off 
at Massachusetts Avenue the direction is toward Cambridge 
and Harvard University. The Lenox is but five minutes’ 
walk from the new Back Bay stations of the New York, . 
New Haven & Hartford and Boston & Albany railroads. 
Boston is a most desirable summer resort, and to those 
returning from seaside and mountains a pleasant place for 
a few days’ or weeks’ sojourn. The Lenox is very near. 
to many, and easily accessible to all points of interest. 


A Chance for Rest.—The newspapers are full now- 
adays of Southern trips and recreation tours; but we pub- - 
lish in another column an announcement of another 
method of procuring rest and recreation, which is less 
expensive. We commend to our overworked readers the 
announcement headed ‘* Down,’ which we publish to-day 
over the signature of the Paine Furniture Company. 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the summer will be 43 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE address of John Fretwell till August 1 


will be care of Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 


Established 1859. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
and Embaimers 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Day and Night... - 


Open 
e . - + Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 
Personal attention given to every detail. 

Chapel and ether special rooms connected with 

establishment, Competent. persons in attend- 

ance day and night. 


FIRST-CLASS 
ROOMING ACCOMMODATIONS 
For Pan-American Visitors. 

In sight of the Grounds and within easy walking 
distance, Three minutes’ walk from New York 
Central Belt Line (Station), om which trains run 
te and from the Grounds every few minutes. 
Rates, $1.00 to $1.50. Excellent Café half a block 
from ‘the house. Write for particulars and reser- 
vation of rooms. Mrs. F, J. BARRON, 2565 Main 


Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
EXPOSITION. ‘Rooms in Uni- , 


PAN-A M ER | CA N tarian private house, quiet parkway 


district, near two Exposition gates. Tent Evangelist, 
street cars and good restaurants. Rates #1.00 up. 
For card showing exact distances, etc., address 759 Bixp 


OSTERVILLE 


WIANNO, CAPE COD —To be let, fur- 
nished, desirable cottage, six chambers, running 
water, pine grove; directly on the sea; near 
Cotocheset House; choice location. Rent 
moderate. HORACE S. CROWELL, 216 
Washington Street, cor. State Street, Boston. 


rpe LET in PETERBORO, N.H., furnished, 
an old-fashioned farm-house of ten rooms with abun- 


dant water supply. Price $150 for the season. Apply to 
Miss Mary Morison, Peterboro, N,H 


POSITION WANTED 


S COMPANION with elderly lady or invalid 

.. city or country. No objection to travel. Best of 

ga a Address “Miss C.,” care Christian Register, 
oston. P ‘ as ‘ 
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the spiritually destitute and preach to them 
everywhere the simple gospel of Christianity. 
He deprecated the spirit of sectarianism where 
Christianity itself is at stake. 

It was decided that the fall meeting of the 
conference should be held in Concord, in,ac- 
cordance with the invitation of Rev. L. H. 
Buckshorn. 

Rev. Mr. Nichols extended to visitors the hos- 
pitality of the Parish House. Adjourned 3.35 
P.M. W. H. Branigan, Recording Secretary. 


Maine Conference.—The_ thirty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Maine Conference of 
Unitarian Churches was held with the First 
Congregational Church in Eastport, June 11, 
12, 13. About sixty delegates were present, 
and, with three exceptions, all the ministers of 
the State. The weather was perfect, displayin 
the. great beauties of the St. Croix River an 
Passamaquoddy Bay, Campobello across the 
bay, and the steep cliffs of Grand Manan in 
the distance. The hospitality of the Eastport 
people was unbounded, and rarely could condi- 
tions be more favorable for a successful con- 
ference. 

The exercises began with a most inspiring 
sermon Tuesday evening, June 11, from Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, and son of Rev. Thomas 
E. St. John, minister of the Eastport church. 
On Wednesday morning, June 12, a service of 
communion was conducted by Rev. T. E. St. 
John. This was followed by the regular busi- 
ness session of the conference. Reports were 
read by the secretary and treasurer of the con- 
ference, Rev. John C. Perkins of Portland. He 
referred to the losses by death of Rev. John 
T. G. Nichols, D.D., one of the founders of the 
conference, and for fifty-seven years minister in 
the church at Saco; also Hon. John D. Hop- 
kins of Ellsworth, since 1873 a member of the 
executive committee of the conference; also 
Rev. James M. Leighton, since 1893 minister in 
the parish of Belfast. Mrs, Sarah F. Hamil- 
ton of Saco, president of the Women’s Alliance 
for Maine, read a most interesting report of the 
very successful work of the Alliance, which has 
attained a greater prosperity than ever before 
during the seven years of her leadership. Rev. 
Thomas E. Chappell, minister of the church of 
Presque Isle, gave a description of his mission- 
ary plans in Aroostook County, illustrated with 
maps. The plan is to make Presque Isle a 
centre, from which place lines of effort shall go 
forth to various places, that shall be closely 
allied together into a district organization. 

After a collation in the vestry of the church 
the business meeting of the Women’s Alliance 
was held. This was followed by an inspiring 
address by Rev. John A. Bevington of Farming- 
ton. His subject was “The Organization of 
Unitarianism.” The address was an appeal for 
a more earnest and consecrated life, a life de- 
voted to the truth we hold in common, joining 
forces of head and hand and heart that righteous- 
ness may prevail in all our ways. The paper 
was discussed by Messrs. Perkins, Skerrye, C. E. 
St. John, and Beers. Rev. Mr. Rice, minister of 
the Union Church of Calais, also spoke,—a 
church that for about ci Be ears has had a 
harmonious life, composed of Unitarians and 
Universalists. In the evening Rev. S. C. Beach 
of Bangor read a paper on “Types of Worship,” 
in which he traced the growth of religious 
thought from the rude forms of early civilization 
to the simple ideas of love and good will that 
form the basis of Christian character and wor- 
ship to-day. Rev. E. E. Newbert of Augusta 
also spoke upon “Intellectual Leadership in 
Religion.” This was a plea for independence of 
thought and action in all our spiritual life. A 
man must be true to himself. Church, Book 
and Form, must be tributary to, and not master 
of, the spiritual life. On Thursday morning, 

une 13, a service of devotion was conducted 

y Rev. W. L. Beers of St. John, N.B. This 
service was followed by a paper by Rev. A. G. 
Pettengill of Waterville on “The Theistic 
Conception of the Infinite.” He traced in clear 
and definite and forceful language the evidences 

of a divine purpose in the world and a conscious- 
~ , ness of neadate ip in the affairs of life. 


~ 
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The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Hon, Joseph W. Sy- 
monds, LL.D., of Portland; vice-presidents, 
Hon. Selden Connor of Augusta, Mrs. Sarah F. 
Hamilton of Saco; secretary and treasurer, 
Rev. John C. Perkins of Portland; executive 
committee, Rev. Thomas E. St. John, Eastport; 
Hon. H. H. Burbank, Saco; Mrs. Wilson 
Crosby, Bangor; Mrs. A. F. Greeley, Ellsworth ; 
Mrs. B. B. Murray, Calais; Hon. Charles F. 
Johnson, Waterville. 


The South Middlesex Conference.— 
The one hundred and sixth session of the South 
Middlesex Conference was held in the Unitarian 
church, Waverley, June 19. The devotional ser- 
vice was conducted by Rev. L. B. Macdonald. 
At 11.15 A.M. the president took the chair; and 
after the reading of the record of last meeting 
the following officers were elected; president, 
Horace S. Sears, Weston; vice-president, George 
H. Ellis, West Newton; treasurer, Charles W. 
Stone, Watertown; secretary, Henry C. Parker, 
Woburn; directors, Rev. W. F. Greenman, 
Watertown, one year; Mr. Chandler Robbins, 
Belmont, one year; Miss Carrie Saunders, Cam- 
bridge, two years; Mr. John’ M. Corbett, 
Malden, two years; Rev. L. B. Macdonald, Con- 
cord, three years; Mrs. Kate E. Goss, Melrose, 
three years. " 

The treasurer’s report was ready, showing a 
balance on hand of $214.58. 

The subject for the day, “Hopeful Aspects of 
my Work,” was then considered by Rev. Messrs. 
Reccord, Gill, Horner, and Pratt, each speaker 
presenting certain phases of his work that were 
hopeful and inspiring. A collection was taken, 
which amounted to $24.07. The conference then 
adjourned for luncheon. 

At 2 P.M. the conference reassembled in the 
church. On recommendation of the directors 
it was voted to give $100 to the church at 
Natick for its building fund. A vote of thanks 
was given to the Waverley society for its gener- 
ous hospitality and kindly welcome. Rev. 
Messrs. Lawrance, Greenman, Weirs, Stevens, 
Russell, and Eliot spoke on the subject for the 
day, each speaking out of his own experience, 
and emphasizing the successes and encourage- 
ments that he found therein. 

The meeting closed with prayer/and benedic- 
tion by Rev. H. C. De Long. 

It was the feeling of all that the conference 
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has been a conference in fact as well as in name, __ 


Henry C. Parker, Secretary. 
Churches, 


Boston.—Rev. Henry G. Spaulding will 
preach in the Unitarian church, Richmond 
Street, Dorchester (third Religious Society), on 
Sunday morning, June 30. : 


Benevolent Fraternity of Churches: Sunday, 
June 30, service at 5 P.M. on the Common, 
fifth tree from Charles Street on the Beacon 
Street Mall. The speakers will be Rev. James 
Huxtable, and Rev. Albert J. Coleman. Con- 
gregational singing, led by a cornet. : 


Attleboro, Mass.—Memorial services were - 
held in Pilgrim Church on Sunday, June 23, 
the Knights Templars of Foxboro, Norton, 
Mansfield, and Attleboro attending. Rev. Wil- 
son S. Fitch preached, taking for his theme 
“The Pattern on the Mount.” 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church: On — 
Sunday, June 16, Rev. J. C. Jaynes of West New- 
ton preached. During the service Mr. Jaynes 
read a letter of acceptance from Rev. A. L. Hud- 
son of Buffalo, who has been called to this pul- 
pit. In reference to the contents of the letter, Mr. 
Jaynes said: “I hope you will regard it as en- 
tirely fitting if I say this word to you this morn- 
ing, —a word of congratulation to you upon the 
choice which this distinguished church has made. 
I have not the honor of a personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Hudson; but I have heard him speak a 
number of times, and I am somewhat familiar 
with the work which he has accomplished in 
Buffalo. And I can assure you that his work 
there has been of the very highest order, and that 
you have every promise in the future of having a 
similar work continue here. I am glad to feel, 
as almost your next-door neighbor, that the elo- 
quence and scholarship which have distinguished ~ 
this pulpit in the past will be continued in the 
person of your pastor-elect. And I feel sure that 
he will receive a hearty welcome, not only from 
the church which has called him to beits pastor, 
but from the whole community ; and I shall be 
one of the first to extend to him that welcome.” 


Randolph, Mass.—Church of the Unity, - 


Rev. William Safford Jones: Prof. Francis A. 
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will preach at the morning service, Jane 30. 
The annual sermon to the Hale Guild was 
preached at the evening service, June 23, b 
Rev. Charles Edwards Park of the New Nort 
Church,. Hingham. The Guild or Young 
People’s Religious Union of the church of the 
Unity has over forty members. Its devotional 
meetings are held fortnightly, an hour before 
evening service. , 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, Rev. 
J. W. Day: Atthe annual meeting of the Eliot 
Branch Alliance, May 23, reports of com- 
mittees were read, and the treasurer’s report 
showed prosperous condition. The chairman- 
ship of each committee was filled in several 
cases by the appointment of new members, 
whose co-operation was specially welcomed. 

At the Mission House a luncheon was given 
to the board of managers and the pastor by the 
children, under the direction of their teacher, 
Miss Wolkowitz. ‘Twelve covers were laid, the 


repared by the children themselves, were served 
in the most graceful manner by two little girls 
of the Mission School, and the whole occasion 
ve a novel and admirable object-lesson of the 
instruction in domestic science given at the 
school. The report of the chairman of the 
board of popaee showed a very successful 
year’s work. Abandoned and destitute children, 
whose parents are unable to care for them, or 
are so vicious that it is not wise to leave the 
children with them, are cared for, and, if 
parents are willing to give them up, are placed 
in homes. During the year ending May 1, 1901, 
190 children have entered, and 163 have left 
the school, the daily average being 30. The 
teacher of the school gives lessons in the 
“regular school branches, and also in domestic 
science ; namely, cooking, cleaning, laundry-work, 
and sewing. Excursions were given during the 
summer, and Thanksgiving and Christmas wefe 
bountifully celebrated. A flag has been pre- 
sented by the children of the church Sunday- 
school, and a salute to the flag is now a part of 
the regular exercise every school day. 

The sermon on “Why Unitarians observe the 
Lord’s Supper” has been printed by the Post- 
office Mission Committee. A Cheerful Letter 
Committee has been appointed, and members 
of the Young People’s Association have been 
selected to work with this committee. 

The last session of the Sunday-school for the 
summer was held June 9. The church will 
close July 7, and reopen September 29. The 

astor’s summer address will be Annisquam, 
ass. 
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The Judian Witness says that it is safe to 
assume that one hundred millions of the popu- 
lation of India have an average annual income 
of not more than five dollars a head. 


The best test for rubies and emeralds, says 
Dr. Immanuel Friedlaender of Berlin, is micro- 
Scopic examination. Nearly every ruby and all 
emeralds have many defects which are so char- 
acteristic that the expert can recognize them, 
and which cannot be produced in artificial stones. 


A celebrated English physician asserts that 
the increased height and weight of English and 
Americans in the last half-century are .chiefly 
due to the increased consumption of sugar.. He 
cites, in confirmation of this opinion, the fine 
health of the date-eating Arabs and the sugar- 
cane-eating negroes. ~ 


Prof. Willis Moore, the chief of the weather |. 


bureau, declares that after a careful examina- 
tion of all that has been published in the last 
two years he is convinced that the idea of pro- 
tecting orchards and vineyards from hailstorms 
and frosts by cannon-firing is a popular delusion, 
like that of the effect of the moon on the 


weather. Mr. Moore says that the great proc-| 


esses of the atmosphere are on too large a 
Scale for any man or nation to control them, 
and that it is useless for mankind to attempt 
_ to combat them. 
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“Messiah Palpit’ | Register Tract Series. 


1900-1903 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The PS oe eet of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 
Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. __ 
ubscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


1, Back Again to Work, 
2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 
3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 


Campaign. 
4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 
6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 


aged People. 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
11. ‘“‘Paring toward Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robert 


Collyer.) 

12... The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the ified Christ. 
‘A Christmas Sermon.) 

13. The Century of Wonder. 

14. The Twentieth Century — A Prophecy. 

15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

19. Two Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

23. The Good Twenty-nime. (By Rev. Robert 

" Collyer.) 


Series on “The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.’ 


a I. Religions and Religion, 
£ Il. Theologies and Theology, 
10, Ill. The Universe. 

16. 


M. 
17. Y. Bibles. 
18. VI. Gods and God. 
20. VII. Saviors. 
21. VIII. Worship. 
22. IX. Prayer. 
X. The Church. 
25. XI. Hells. 
26. XII. Heavens. 


27. The Resurrection Life. Easter Sermon. 

28. We would see Jesus. (By Rev. Robert Collyer, 
29. Theophilus Lindsey. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
30. Jesus Lifted Up. 

31. Planting Time: A Spring Sermon, 
32, The Loneliness of Jesus. 


33. Simon Peter said, “I go a-Fishing.”? (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) ' 

34. The Price of June. 

35. The Hall of Fame, or our Debt to Great 


Men. 
36. Man and the Animal World. 
37. Elijah’s Complaint and Cure, 
; ert Collyer.) 
38. A Plea for a Restful Life. 
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No. x. My New Nercusror. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. ei 

No. 2. THe ConGREGATIONAL MerHop: How it_is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. et] 

No. 6. CxHurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine One’s Seir Berautirur. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. Tue Jupcment:, The True Doctrine of _ the 

P ce geet Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R, Alger. $1.50per hundred, 

No. 9. Tue BreatH oF larg, By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 11, LrszraAL CHRISTIANITY AS MorTIvE-PowER. 
By Rev. E, A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12, MoRALity 1In_THE ScuHoors. By William ‘T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 13. JosErH Priestiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev: C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No, 14. WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 

: M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. . 

No. x15. A Sour witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 18, How wk_HELPED-ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Srrmons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
ean ets $3.00 -per hundred. Single copies, 

cents. 

No. 20, THroporE Parker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No, 21. THe THEoOLoGy oF THE Furure. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No. 23. A WorkiNnG THEORY IN Etuics, By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 24. Tue CuristiaAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred, : 

No. 26. Tue RESURRECTION OF JEesuS.. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness, $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHoRT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. 28, Tue Unity oF THE CuRIsTIAN CuHuRCH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 29. THe SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop_oF Curist. By 
Ei James T, Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St, Boston, 
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Pleasantrics. 


“I suppose your baby sister cries some?” 
asked one of the neighbors. “Cries!” said 
Mary. “Why, she just seems to look on.the 
dark side of things all the time!” 


“What kind of oil, Pat, do you suppose they 
use to produce that color ?” asked the citizen as 
a freight train went by showing a green lantern: 
‘“«Shure, I should say some of the. Imerald Isle, 
sir.’— Yonkers Statesman. 


A certain wealthy benefactor of Harvard 
humorously complained of President Eliot’s 
treatment. “He comes to me,” he said, “for 
my money and my advice; and, like the women 
in the Scripture, the one is taken and the other 
left.” 


Overheard at the Salle des Capucines dur- 
ing the delivery of a lecture by the famous X.: 
“How full he is of his subject!” said one of the 
hearers. “Yes, but how slow he is in emptying 
himself!” was the reply.—Z’/utransigeant Ll- 
lustre. 


A school inspector put a few questions to the 
lower-form boys on the common objects in the 
school-room. “What is the use of that map?” 
he asked, pointing to one stretched across the 
corner of the room; and half a dozen shrill voices 
answered, “Please, sir, it’s to hide the master’s 
bicycle !”— 77#-Bits. 


Little Mary wrote a composition on “The 
Cow.” It was brief: “The cow isa very use- 
ful animal.” Her mother requested her to 
read it to the minister, which she did, amend- 
ing it thus to suit the occasion: “The cow is the 
most useful animal, except religion.” — Working 
Woman's Journal. 


The late Bishop Mandell Creighton was asked 
if he could state the difference between an Ox- 
ford man and a Cambridge man. The bishop 
was at that time a professor at Cambridge, and 
he replied, “An Oxford man looks as if the 
world belonged to him, a Cambridge man as if 
he didn’t care to whom the world belonged.” 
Might this story be applied to Yale and Har- 
vard? 


“T never saw anything so mortifying,’’ severely 
commented Mr. Ferguson after they had left the 
church, “as that performance of yours in ap- 
plauding the preacher. He wasn’t saying a 
word at the time, either. He was merely look- 
ing athis watch. Didn’t you see how everybody 
stared at you, horrified, when you clapped your 
hands?” “I wasn’t applauding the preacher, 
George,” replied Mrs. Ferguson, ready to cry. 
“T was trying to kill a moth.”—Chicago Tribune. 


In a Presidential tour through the South more 
than twenty years ago, Mr. Evarts accompanied 
President and Mrs. Hayes, taking upon himself 
the tiresome duty of speech-making from the car 
platforms. The young people of the party laid 
a wager with Mr. Evarts that he could not 
make a pun on each town where he spoke, 
pinning their hope of victory on the name Chat- 
tanooga. As the crowd at that station clamored 
for a speech, the secretary pleaded a husky 
voice as excuse for only a few Chattanoogatory 
remarks. 


When President Polk visited Boston, he was 
impressively received at Faneuil Hall Market. 
The clerk walked in front of him down the 
length of the market, announcing in loud tones: 
“Make way, gentlemen, for the President of the 
United States. The President of the United 
States! Fellow-citizens, make room!” The 
chief had stepped into one of the stalls to look 
at some game, when Mr. Rhodes turned round 
suddenly, and, finding himself alone, suddenly 
changed his tones, and exclaimed, “My gra- 
cious, where has that darned idiot got to?” 
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The Christian Register 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE { 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICER SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS 
LIABILI 


AN. 1, 1QOksaccccece-«sese ses 
TES) 5-0 cates opucicendiecce capeiccse 


+ ++++ $30,924,972.41 
27,881,474.14 


$39043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 


rt Saldaer experience, to act as agents in 
setts. 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 


ident, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. = S 


assachu- 
Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 


ecretary. 
M. B. TURNER, Asst, Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 


Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


8. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


DHOMINICE EUROPE 
LINE for 


SERVIOE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


New England, 11,600 tons,.... sevseeessJuly'17, Aug. 14 


Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons 
Saloon, $60 upwards; 2d saloon, .50 upwards. 
For passage and further information apply to 


s 


«July 3, July 31 


Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


‘GILLOT1°%., PENS, 


THE MOST PERFEL Py ons, 
HAVE CAINED %, . 


GRAND PR. =, 
Paris Exposition, 19%. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded tok. Oz) 


Ch. Organs 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
LADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


ie 


Hoot & 
ASTINGS 0, 


S 
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Educational. * 


olitan advantages of 


“Metro 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan advantages of 
tors, 1350 Students from 9B Universities, 21 Foreign 


countnes and from 35 Americam States and Terri- — 


tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY }2,, Coles, , Graduates 


: free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens September 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For_ College Graduates 


roo special Scholarships of 


f25 each. Kiocated close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundred 
students last year. “Opens October 2. Address Dean,. 
S.C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY All College Graduates 


hier! : are favored in the entrance 
examination. Exceptional 


clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. . Opens October 3. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


in attendance, Elective 
courses in great 


courses in great COILEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion ‘from certificating schools without examination, All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 19. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY courses’ leading to the 


degrees of A.M. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Ph.D. For College 
raduates only. Opens September 19. Address 
omerset Street. 


ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL ¥**mass’"°% 


Advantages of a cultured home, Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N. T. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts, 


Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 
For catalogue address 
Tuomas H. Eckreitpt, Headmaster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
» FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


Individual - 
teaching. Scholarships. , 
F. B. KNAPP, S B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Worcester, Mass. 46th session meine Sept. sth. 
Training for University, Scientific School, Business Life. 
The Rt. Rev. Wirrttam Lawrence, D.D., Vi 
JoszrH Aten SuHaAw, A.M., Head Master. 


PERRY KINDERCARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


18 Huntington Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘GR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS... 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E, Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. q 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 


_ FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. ; Worcester, Mass. 


Five hundred students 


Visitor. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4826, 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 4 
(jie SCHOOL & OTHER 


MENEELY & CO,, [SUEEst 
LWEST-TROY N. 
ey CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE &PRICES 


me |b 


HURCH 
AR PETS PRICES. 


‘AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 
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JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


